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Fig. 1—Girl’s Water-proof Cloak. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts useful and pretty cloak is cut in the form 
of a loose sacque, and is furnished with sleeves, 
cape, and hood. It may be made of any mate- 
rial—water-proof cloth, Scotch plaid, serge, or 
cashmere. Made of linen or light cloth for 
summer, it will be found an excellent duster. 
The pattern is graded to fit girls from five to 
fifteen years old, in eleven sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches, bust measure. ‘This measure is taken by 
passing a tape measure straight under the arms 
entirely around the body. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises the cloak, sleeves, 
cape, and hood. It is in eight pieces—front, 
back, cape, hood, sleeve, cuff, and two pocket 
welts. The back of the sacque, cape, and hood 
is cut without a seam. Baste up the cloak, and 
try it on wrong side out before sewing; if alter- 
ations are needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. Baste up the cape, and try it on over 
the cloak; if it does not fit well, take up more 
or less in the darts on the shoulders. Line the 
hood with silk, or the same material as the gar- 
ment; make a shirr in it, an inch from the edge, 
for an elastic cord, draw it up sufficiently to 
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Fig, 1.—Warer-Proor CLoak ror Girt FRoM 5 To 15 YEARS OLD (wiTtH Cur Parer Patrern). 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Girl's Water-proof Cloak, graded to fit Girls from & to 15 Yeare old, from 22 to 82 Inches, Bust Measure, gent, Prepaid, by Mail, on, Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 











make it conform to the body, and gather the 
neck; then join-the cape and hood to the neck 
of the cloak, and finish with a narrow binding 
over the seam. ‘The perforations show where to 
turn up for the fullness to form the hood. Sew 
the sleeve plainly into the armhole. Close the 
front all the way down with buttons and button- 
holes; rubber buttons are the best, as they are 
the most durable. Three rows of Hercules or 
alpaca braid trim the bottom, and two rows the 
cape, sleeves, and pocket welts. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams, to take up 
the darts on the shoulder, and to sew on the 
pocket welts. Put the pattern togethen by the 





notches. Anoutlet of an inch is allowed for seams. 
The notches in front at the top and bottom show a 
where to turn back fora hem. Make the cloak f 
nearly as long as the dress, and add to or take 
from the bottom, keeping the same shape. 
Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for child 
five years old, 134 yards. i 
A quarter of a yard more is added for each size. 
Quantity of braid, 8 yards. 
Three-quarters of a yard more is added for 
each size. ; 
Silk for hood, quarter of a yard. ; 
Buttons, 214 inches apart, for child five years . 
old, 24. 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s House Dress. 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Street Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Lady’s House Dress. 
See illustration on first page. 

Usver-sxirt of blue faille, trimmed with a 
gathered flounce twelve inches wide, surmounted 
two ruches of the same ial, pleated in 
middle. Over-skirt of blue velvet of a deeper 
shade, trimmed with a ruche of blue gros grain 
ribbon, fringed on each site, Basque-waist of 
the same velvet. Sash of blue gros grain ribbon. 


“Fig. 8.—Lady’s Street Dress. 
‘Bee illustration on first page. 


Uxsper-sxirt of golden brown silk, trimmed 
with two pleated flounces of grenadine of the 
same color. Over-skirt of the same grenadine, 
trimmed with a flounce edged with narrow fringe, 
and surmounted by a ruche of pleated grenadine. 
Grenadine mantelet, trimmed like the over-skirt, 
with a bow of brown gros grain ribbon on each 
tab and the hood. Black lace bonnet, with a 
cluster of red pinks, 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is FIVE TIMES that of any similar 
publication. 





Tae Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS, This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms see Advertisement on page 703. 

UH Cut Paper Patterns of the Girls Water- 
proof Cloak, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure. 
supplied on the usual terms. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 703. 

(tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with a large 
variely of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Winter Paletots, Mantles, and Dresses for Ladies 
and Children ; Water-proof Cloaks, etc. 





TOO POOR TO MARRY. 


“TP\HE young ladies expeet too much,” 

said Spendthrift, the other day. “Look 
at the amount of ready cash invested in one 
of their toilettes! Where is the young man 
who can weather such a steady draught on 
his purse, and prosper? I téll you we are 
too poor to marry.” Nobody contradicted 
him. I dare say that he was; too poor in 
self-denial, too rich in selfishness. ‘“ Now 
I’m a single man,” he went on to suy. “I 
can take my summer journey where I please, 
to the tune of several hundreds, and not pay 
up for it. I don’t have.to go on foot when 
I should prefer to drive, nor wear shabby 
broadcloth, nor economize in my ties, nor be 
bothered with home-made shirts and cheap 
boots ‘and: Milton jewelry. You see, one 
can’t do justice to one’s self and one’s wife 
too on a small allowance; both lights are 
hidden under a bushel.” Very true, per- 
haps, from Spendthrift’s point of view; but 
somebody says that two people can live hap- 
pily and comfortably on the superfluities of 
a bachelor; that two together spend less 
than each separately. How many families 
can we not count whose yearly allowance 
would scarcely keep Spendthrift in cigars 
and opera tickets, yet who dress sufficiently 
within the fashion to escape observation— 
certainly the best of taste, since it is as vul- 
gar to be overfashionable as it is disagree- 
able to be beyond the pale of that arbitrary 
dame; families who have their little picnics 
into the. country, a thousand times more 
memorable than Spendthrift’s yearly sojourn 
at Long Branch; whose few stolen hours of 
reading, while the baby sleeps or the kettle 
boils, is worth whole libraries of the other's; 
whose one evening with NiLsson or FEcu- 
TER corruscates across a lifetime; to whom 
one rendering of “Faust” affords more enter- 
tainment, more pleasure, than Spendthrift’s 
whole season, when he no longer vibrated 
to the music, nor was touched ‘by the poet’s 
wand and translated out of himself; fami- 
lies where the daughters do the race 
as well by their housewifery skill as by their 
lady-like accomplishments, whose sons are 
the progressive men! 

“Moreover,” continues Spendthrift and 
his followers, “the women of to-day make 
marriage an impossibility to us by their ut- 
ter inability to superintend a household.” 
It is true that incapacity wastes as much as 
deliberate extravagance ; but then incapac- 
ity is only the effect, of which money is 
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the cause. Money marries money; and the 
daughters of these wealthy homes have some- 
thing pleasanter to do, to their thinking, than 
learning to cook, or to utilize raw energy in 
other economies, which, perhaps, requires the 
greater ability. It is notorious that it is not 
the very rich nor the very poor who reduce 
housekeeping to a science—the poor, having 
little or nothing to work with, being bad 
economizers—but the middle class, to whom 
it has happened, by nice processes and care- 
ful, experiments, to make both ends meet 
in their expenditures, so that at last it be- 
comes a positive pleasure to see how far 
one may stretch a certain sum of money, 
what elastic principle resides in gold or 
greenbacks, what beautiful results may be 
achieved by a slight outlay. Therefore I 
say to Spendthrift and company, if you wish 
for good housekeeping, by all means marry 
on a limited income, and afford your wife 
and children the opportunity of exercising 
their native skill; and as every power grows 
with use, before long there will be as great 
a supply of housekeepers as there is demand. 
Garnet declares that, for her part, she would 
prefer to marry on a salary, and be “just a 
little nipped,” and be obliged to piece out 
the carpets every spring, darn the table-lin- 
en, turn the sheets, remodel her gowns—put- 
ting a back breadth in front, making a new 
waist of a gore; design her own bonnets out 
of bits of her wedding satin and illusion 
lace, fashion the boys’ jackets from their fa- 
ther’s coats, make Ruby’s waistcoats from 
her old black silk, and cut and contrive to 
some purpose. “There would be genius in 
that,” says she. “Any body can make an 
appearance with plenty; but it takes intel- 
lect to give scantiness the effect of breadth, 
to make a little go a great way. And then, 
one often knows a surer pleasure in going 
without a desired object than its possession 
could possibly bestow. The diamonds in 
the jewelers’ cases are not half so dazzling 
as my imagination pictures them. If I were 
to bring them home, they would lose a great 
part of their charm. So I have my imagi- 
nation, which can turn out whole Golcondas 
at command, and the jeweler has his dia- 
monds, and we are both content.” And this 
is one of the women whom Spendthrift is 
“too poor to marry’—Spendthrift, who buys 
so many suits that the moths take pity upon 
him, who wears only the costliest ties, whose 
linen is finer than silk, whose jewelry is 
of the richest and simplest pattern, whose 
gloves fit like another skin, whose perfum- 


importation, who dines at the most fashion- 
able restaurant, and whose tailor talks of 
retiring. No wonder Spendthrift and his 
friends are.too poor to marry! But, my 
friend, when these things have had their 
day, and have lost their bloom; when purple 
and fine linen no longer satisfy your heart; 
when to be fashionable is not to be happy, 
and when the interest of your companions 
has strayed away from you to their own fire- 
sides; when pleasures have grown tame for 
want of an appreciative sharer ; when travel 
is a bore, with no one to listen to your gush- 
ing, and call it eloquence and poetry; when 
nobody remembers your birthdays; when you 
have met with business reverses, and have felt 
the cold shoulder of the world—then, per- 
haps, you may decide that you are not “too 
poor to marry,” after all. But the tardy boy 
was whipped at school, and that “not im- 
possible she” may have married old Bullion 
yesterday—mind, I don’t defend her—for a 
home! 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Blowing Ap. 


N Y DEAR EUSTACE, — All travelers 
upon every road are compelled in these 
days to reflect upon the chances of blowing 
up; and I know a great many persons to 
whom the beginning of the shortest journey 
has become a very grave consideration. One 
gentleman of a serious turn proposes that 
over the door of every car should be printed 
in black letters the Dantean line, “Leave 
hope behind all ye who enter here”—a legend 
which would cheer the journey in a very 
dolorous manner. But notwithstanding the 
horrible disasters, which the railway man- 
agers call accidents, I observe that travelers 
seem entirely heedless of danger, or profound- 
ly resigned to the chances of blowing up, 
and of all other awful mishaps. Indeed, it 
is. curious to remark how complacently a 
man darting along at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour will read of the various 
perils that attend traveling at the rate of 
,thirty or forty miles an hour; while the pas- 
“senger who would be most furious if any 
thing ill should happen, will pull out his 
watch and grumble at the rate at which the 
lightning express creeps along. Whether 
he is blown up or not for going too fast, he 
will have the happiness of blowing up the 
directors and superintendent, and conductor 
and engineer, for going too slow. 
This sad fate of blowing up often befalls 





travelers upon the greater road where it is 


ery is Parisian, whose cigars are the choicest, 





our business to observe manners. In the 
most unexpected and apparently causeless 
manner often the most placid of our fellow- 
passengers suddenly fly to pieces, as it were, 
explode before our very eyes, and disappear. 
How often do we not observe a comfortable, 
respectable, successful fellow-traveler, who 
lives in a fine house and drives a fine car- 
riage; who is quoted with deference as an 
authority upon many most important sub- 
jects; whose wife is the very queen of fash- 
ion, and whose daughters are apparently 
only waiting till their royal highnesses shall 
arrive, who will hasten to beg them in mar- 
riage; whose hands, indeed, seem to be the 
hands of Midas, that turn every thing to 
gold; whose house is Aladdin’s palace, and 
whose estate seems to be Golconda; and 
suddenly the good man blows up, explodes 
into innumerable fragments, and is seen no 
more! 

Where, for instance, is Puff? I remember 
him when every body bowed to him upon 
the street ; when those who knew him said, 
with a kind of awe as he passed, “That is 
Puff;” and those who had never seen him 
responded, “Indeed, is that Puff?” At all 
great popular meetings for all great neu- 
tral purposes he was always president or one 
of the first vice-presidents ; and when people 
saw his name they said, “It’s all right — 
here’s Puff.” To new companies of every 
kind his name in the board of direction was 
invaluable. Savings-banks and trustees and 
guardians all invested the moment they saw 
hisname. “If Puff thinks well of it,” they 
said, “it is quite enough. One thousand 
shares, if you please, at the current rates.” 
But one day, without any warning, Mr. Puff 
exploded. He blewup. “Old Pufi’s puffed 
out,” said the rude and the unfeeling. It was, 
however, only a vulgar way of telling the 
truth. Nobody knew exactly what had hap- 
pened, nor why it had happened. There 
seemed to be no assets, as the commercial 
phrase is. The end was like that of a soap- 
bubble in the air. One moment there was 
a very pretty something sailing along with 
all the most solid objects perfectly reflected 
in it, and the next moment there was sim- 
ply nothing whatever—not a relic, not a 
trace. Even Pufi’s name disappeared. He 
was never again a vice-president or a direct- 
or. His house was sold and changed so 
that, like Aladdin’s palace, it seemed actual- 
ly to have gone with him, an exhalation of 
the dawn. 

The explanation in Puff’s case, as in all 
such cases, is that he had too great a pressure 
ofsteam. The fast rate at which he lived re- 
quired what the vehement call a tremendous 
head of steam. But when it is a head so tre- 
mendousthatit threatens explosion, it should 
be carefully. watched and diminished. For 
blowing up is the end-all. If you steam to 
that degree, the very object for which you 
have steam is defeated and lost. Puff was 
the text of many private sermons of this 
kind which were preached at the clubs and 
other serious resorts after his explosion. 
Don’t crowd steam, was the application of 
the afflictive event, which, it was hoped, 
would be blessed to many. I am not sure 
that the preaching did any good, but I am 
very sure that it should have been of the ut- 
most service. Upon the Mississippi River, 
in the old days, when turpentine and all 
kinds of furious breeders of flame and heat 
were thrown into the furnaces, and the rac- 
ing throng of steamers belching black smoke 
plowed and glared through the water and 
the night, the injunction not to crowd steam 
for fear of an explosion would not have been 
more needful than in the great city where 
Puff lived. But I believe that they still 
race and explode upon the Mississippi, and 
there are endless Puffs constantly blowing 
up upon the same course where his name 
was famous. 

The force of the sermons which were 
preached upon the Puff text was, as I have 
intimated, that an overpressure of steam 
imperils your arrival; it endangers the very 
object that you are seeking. And among 
our fellow-travelers I observe that this truth 
holds. They not only frequently explode, 
like Puff, but they are constantly blowing 
each other up. It seems, indeed, as if they 
were under some persuasion that such a course 
would hasten their own arrival. When my 
uncle Hiram used to drop his tea-spoon into 
his cup and tip it over, which he did so con- 
stantly as utterly to destroy my aunt Janet’s 
equanimity, he always turned suddenly upon 
his youngest son, who was the personification 
of all the tea-table virtues, and exclaimed, 
with a roguish light in his kind eyes, “Solon, 
you young rascal, if you do such a careless 
thing again, I'll send you straight to bed. 
Look at your mother!” It was impossible 
to scold him after that; and he always 
winked at me afterward, and said, “ My boy, 
if you want to escape a blowing up, blow up 
somebody else first.” 

That is a practical philosophy of the truth 
of which I am not fully persuaded, but I 
know that there is a very general conviction 
that “a good blowing up” is of great serv- 





ice in the conduct of life. “What that boy 
wants,” says some sagacious observer of a 
child whom he has never seen before, “is a 
rousing scolding.” And after some of my 
aunt Janet’s most vehement explosions of 
this kind—in which children, or servants, or 
shop-keepers, or even Uncle Hiram suffered— 
that shrewd philosopher would remark, with- 
out in the least restoring calmness or sweet- 
ness to my aunt’s manner, “ Nothing like a 
thunder-storm to clear the air, Bachelor, my 
boy. Whirlwinds are marvelous revivifiers,” 
Then if he saw some saucy boy in the street, 
he threw up the window and exclaimed, 
“Come in here, you insolent little rascal, 
and be blown up!” Then to me, in an audi- 
ble whisper, “How majestic is the commo- 
tion of the elements!” But all his ribaldry 
did not disturb Aunt Janet’s faith in the 
efficacy of a vigorous scolding, or blowing 
up, as she preferred to call it. “Hiram 
hasn’t the spirit of a lamb’s tail,” she re- 
marked, sometimes, in the lull of some ex- 
plosion, as she saw him humorously looking 
at her. “TI believe he would submit to any 
imposition whatever, and however disgrace- 
ful. It’s infamous!” 

In vain Uncle Hiram told his familiar sto- 
ry of blowing up the wrong man: my aunt 
would not be pacified. The truth was, that 
one day long ago, when they were living in 
the suburbs, ‘a man imposed upon my uncle 
as a poor artist with a hungry wife and fam- 
ily; and after he had cordially sympathized 
with the stranger and given him generous 
relief, Uncle Hiram ascertained that his vis- 
itor was the most flagrant knave. But some 
time afterward, as he was sitting quietly in 
his room, another suppliant entered and be- 
gan the same tale of the wife and family; 
but Uncle Hiram, the mildest of men, sud- 
denly started up, and actually seizing the 
intruder by the collar, drew him to the 
door and put him out, angrily exclaiming, 
“By Jove! you can’t do it twice, Sir. I’ve 
heard that gammon before.” And he had 
scarcely slammed the door, which never be- 
fore shut in a suppliant’s face, and seated 
himself again, than he suddenly perceived 
that he had made a ridiculous mistake, and 
had spent his wrath upon the wrong mau! 
“The fact is, Bachelor,” he said to me, “I 
don’t blow up right. It isn’t natural to me, 
as it is to your aunt Janet; and since that 
ridiculous failure, if I am tempted to begin, 
I am always so sure that I shall doubt at 
the very wrong moment whether I am blow- 
ing up the right man, that it is much wiser 
to leave the business to those who have a 
natural call to it.” 

From the day of that mistake, whenever 
Aunt Janet reproached him for hearing every 
body who came, he always replied, “My dear, 
a man who has so disgraced himself and his 
house can not do less than atone for his in- 
hospitality to every wayfarer.” My uncle 
Hiram had the quaintest ideas. He really 
seemed to suppose that he had some duties 
toward other people! But he stoutly re- 
fused to smooth his own way with tempests. 
He had taken passage for Europe, and he 
and his wife and all the family were on the 
steamer waiting for the baggage, which he 
had sent two hours before he left his house, 
but which had not arrived even at the hour 
of starting. The condition of Aunt Janet 
can not be imagined, but Uncle Hiram was 
as bland as ever. At length the captain 
told him that the hour had arrived, and that 
the ship was delayed only for Uncle Hiram’s 
baggage. My serene kinsman turned a beam- 
ing face upon his spouse, and, stating the ex- 
act case, asked whether they should go or 
stay. Aunt Janet replied that the question 
was too absurd, for how could they go with- 
out their baggage? 

They descended from the ship, and Uncle 
Hiram calmly watched it slide slowly from 
the dock; and just as it reached the end of 
the pier the baggage appeared. The man 
who had it in charge jumped from his wagon 
and looked at my uncle in dismay. But the 
good man stepped up to him and asked qui- 
etly, “Where have you been?” The man 
answered that he had had time enough, but 
that his wife was very ill, and he had turn- 
ed aside to call the doctor, and when he 
pushed on again toward the steamer the 
street was so blocked that he could not reach 
the wharf earlier. As he ended he looked 
at my uncle, then burst into tears, and said, 
“Tf you'd only blow me up I could stand it; 
but I can’t stand your kindness.” The reply 
of my uncle was that he should go by the 
next steamer, and that he should expect the 
man to come for his baggage. He did so, 
and he reached the steamer in time. 

I don’t believe that the drayman was ever 
late again, and I do believe that he took a 
more charitable view of human nature. My 
aunt Janet always insisted that Uncle Hi- 
ram had failed in his duty; for she held him 
to be religiously bound to blow up the de- 
linquent. But Uncle Hiram said that he 
doubted if scolding and cursing and losing 
his temper would have been of any service. 
“Depend upon it, Janet,” he said, “all the 
blowing up in the world would not have 
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hastened our arrival in Europe, and I 
shouldn’t have been half so sure that the 
baggage would arrive at the ship punctual- 
ly.” I confess, dear Eustace, that Uncle Hi- 
ram shook my faith in the virtue of scold- 
ing; and since in our journey there must be 
so many unavoidable and disastrous explo- 
sions of other kinds—since we are in con- 
stant peril of being blown up by fortune, by 
treachery, or by temperament—might we not 
wisely refuse to blow each other up? 
Yours always, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MISSES’ WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


MERICAN water-proof, at $1 50 a yard, is 
the fabric most used for school-girls’ water- 
proof cloaks, as they are too soon outgrown to 
justify the outlay of $3 a yard for finer English 
water-proof. Plaid water-proofs, especially blue 
and green plaids, are much used for children. 
To enliven the sombre black wrap, and also to 
make it warmer, the cape and sleeves should be 
lined with scarlet flannel. _As the hood is often 
pressed against the face, a black silk lining is 
preferred for it. Our model, of which we give a 
cut paper pattern, is a simple loose sacque with 
side seams only, an elbow cape, coat sleeves, and 
hood. The cloak should be as long as the child’s 
dress skirt, in order to protect it, but if much 
longer, will lap under the dress in a dowdy way. 
The edges may be simply hemmed, and three 
rows of braid placed above the hem; but a dress- 
ier trimming is to cut shallow scallops on the 
edge, bind them with braid, and extend the braid 
(sewed flatly) up between the scallops about two 
inches, then down again to the next scallop. 
This gives the effect of deep scallops. Use gut- 
ta-percha buttons, or else wooden moulds covered 
with water-proof. 


SMALL FEATURES OF FASHION. 


As there is no marked change in costumes this 
year, great attention is paid to small details, in 
order to give some appearance of novelty. A 
conspicuous feature is the revival of jet trimmings, 
so long predicted, and at last an accomplished 
fact. Very fine jet beads and short bugles are 
now attached to passementerie, braiding, and 
embroidery. In most cases they are sparingly 
used; but a few garments from the best French 
houses glisten with elaborate jets. These are of 
the dull cashmeres or heavy, dead black silks that 
need tobeenlivened. Velvet garments that lay any 
claim to novelty have bands of black marten fur, 
or else Chantilly lace, not bought by the yard and 
sewed on the edge, but wrought in shape to suit 
the garment, such as slender Gothic points, 
leaves, cuffs, and collars. ‘These are laid flatly 
on the velvet, that the beauty of the lace may be 
seen. 

Experience suggests that fringe and passemen- 
terie, though fashionable on lower skirts, are not 
convenient, as they catch in every projection near 
the wearer; also that velvet does not trim cash- 
mere well, as handsome velvets are of blue-black 
shades, while French cashmere is jet black. 

White beads, dull chalk white, are used to 
embroider black velvet for trimming black silk 
dresses for the house. Scarfs, vest, revers col- 
lar, and cuffs‘are imported in sets for this pur- 
pose, also as garniture for cashmere mantles for 
carriage and opera wear, and for mounting India 
shawls. 7 

Pleated Swiss muslin frills are again worn 
standing around tl3 neck in Marie Stuart fash- 
ion. These soft clear muslin frills are exceed- 
ingly becoming when edged with Valenciennes 
or footing. A similar frill falls over the wrists 
from inside the sleeves. 

Polonaises,-.basques, and, indeed, all wraps 
have some sort of a collar or large ruche around 
the neck, or a three-cornered kerchief or Wat- 
teau bow with streamers behind. If there is a 
velvet vest in front, the velvet is continued at the 
back like a round collar, nearly two fingers deep, 
and sewed down flatly on the garment. If a 
bias band simulates a vest in front, it forms a 
point behind with a Watteau bow attached, or 
else the ends lap over each other slightly, and 
are fringed. Two small round collars, richly 
trimmed, are on some French garments, while 
others have immense ruches of lace or raveled 
silk around the neck. ‘The latter, with a Marie 
Stuart frill of muslin inside, is especially becom- 
ing to the delicate faces of American women. 
A fan bow is sometimes worn on the back of the 
corsage, made of a sort of three-cornered ker- 
chief of silk; others have jabots of lace, thickly 
gathered, descending in a perfect cascade down 
the back. ‘Thick cords of passementerie are im- 
ported in patterns for ornamenting the shoulders, 
bust, and back of basques, and for draping the 
sides of the skirt. Passementerie leaves and 
tassels are often used instead of bows for dra- 
ping the Marguerite polonaise. : 

There is a fancy just now for veils of white 
net dotted thickly with black. They are of 
simplest shape, merely two or three eighths of 
the net passed straight across the front of the 
hat, and covering the face to the chin. They are 
generally becoming, and are very stylish when 
worn with a black velvet round hat and black 
costume, ; 

Loose low-hanging chatelaine braids are fast 
being replaced by more classically arranged hair. 
A small knot is now worn, neither high nor low, 
but at the back of the head, and this knot con- 
sists of a French twist with braids (plaited of 
three tresses) wound around it. A good deal 
of frizzing, short fluffy hair, and the Pompadour 
roll are still worn here; but ladies just returned 
from abroad wear the front hair smooth above 
the forehead, and put it plainly behind the ears, 
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A lock in front of each ear, called ear-locks, is 
thick, short, and trained to curve toward the 
ear. 

New cravat bows, called the Alexis bow, are 
of satin of any and every color, edged with fur. 
Russian fancies, it is said, will be in order for 
the winter, and fur used in many ways. 
Sleeveless Zouave jackets, like those worn a 
couple of years since, are shown for the house 
and for wearing beneath wraps instead of son- 
tags. They are made of black, scarlet, or blue 
cashmere, with fanciful braiding and ball or tas- 
sel fringe, and will enliven breakfast costumes. 
Box-pleated waists or blouses, with length- 
wise bias bands imitating pleats, have become 
an important feature in home costumes. They 
are easily made, comfortable, are useful to wear 
with skirts that have outlasted the corsage be- 
longing to them, and are capable of being made 
very dressy. Pretty ones for wearing with black 
silk skirts are of blue, écru, or scarlet cashmere, 
with two rows of narrow black velvet ribbon on 
the pleats, or else bias bands braided or em- 
broidered in small figures or polka dots. Black 
and gray cashmere blouses of this kind are also 
worn in the street. Furnishing houses show 
white opera cloth blouses embroidered in colors 
on the pleats, and dressy ones of violet or other 
silk daintily embroidered in the same shade. 


BLACK SUITS. 


It was predicted this season, as it has been for 
several previous ones, that black suits would fall 
into disfavor; but as the season advances mo- 
distes have orders for six black suits in propor- 
tion to one of colors, and at present the major- 
ity of well-dressed women seen on the prome- 
nade, at church, matinées, and evening concerts, 
wear black suits, relieved only by a bright bow 
at the throat, an ostrich tip of the same shade 
on the bonnet, and gloves of lavender gray kid. 
This is the only costume that does not become 
hackneyed when the wearer has but a limited 
wardrobe, and, at the same time, no other better 
displays handsome materials purchased by the 
rich; indeed, many wealthy. women have order- 
ed two or three black suits this fall, varying them 
by using the many elegant black fabrics and gar- 
nitures now in vogue. 

The black costume most worn in the present 
fall weather is of faille, with velvet trimmings, 
or else faille and cashmere combined. If of 
faille alone, it has a basque with velvet vest, 
and an over-skirt with very short and much- 
wrinkled apron, richly fringed, and a flounced 
skirt, or else folds and fringe together. The 
lower skirt in too many cases drags on the 
ground ; but cleanliness forbids this, and the Ba- 
zar only mentions it to condemn it. If faille 
and cashmere are associated in the suit, the skirt 
is of faille, with a deep flounce almost to the 
knee, held in massive box-pleats separated by vel- 
vet bows ; or else the flounce is scantily gathered, 
and edged top and bottom with two narrow ruf- 
fles of velvet or faille. The polonaise is cash- 
mere, richly trimmed with passementerie or 
braiding inwrought with fine jet beads, longer 
than broad—short, tiny bugles, in fact. Willow 
fringe, bullion, netted fringe, or else guipure lace, 
edges the garment. Bows of faille ribbon are 
up the front, with a jet buckle in the centre of 
each bow. Deep square cuffs, with fringe or 
lace hanging from the lower edge, trim the 
sleeve, which is a Louis Quinze, a compromise 
between half-flowing and coat sleeves. Pleated 
Swiss muslin or lace falls over the wrist, and a 
ruffle of the same stands about the throat. A 
neck-tie of bias twilled silk passes around the 
neck, forms a bow in front, and its brightness is 
veiled by a black lace barbe, or else the all-preva- 
lent black lace scarf is worn over it. ‘The round 
hat, always in favor at this transition season, is 
of mixed black velvet and faille, with soft, puffed 
crown, and plenty of ostrich tips and pompons, 
mostly black, but having also a suggestion of the 
color worn around the neck. Tortoise-shell jew- 
elry, large swinging hoops for ear-rings, and a 
shell necklace of chain links, with a monogram 
locket, pale gray kid gloves, and a blue or plum- 
colored parasol, very large, with walking-stick 
handle, complete the costume. 

On cooler days there is added a double talma 
of black cashmere, or else a sacque without 
sleeves, but with a cape, having the effect of 
double capes. Jet, passementerie, fringe, and lace 
are lavishly used in ornamenting this garment, 
which finds its only rival in a cashmere paletot 
fitted in the back, loose front, cut in deep Goth- 
ic points, and so covered with braiding and em- 
broidery that the original fabric is almost lost 
sight of. The camel’s-hair mantles and serge 
polonaises with fur border, mentioned last week, 
will appear later in the season. Velvet polo- 
naises will constitute the important feature of 
black suits for midwinter, and it is said those 
worn with faille skirts will be preferred to suits 
entirely of velvet. The beaver mohair, sable 
brilliantine, and other fimer kinds of alpaca, 
trimmed with velvet or velveteen, also make 
beautiful black suits, little inferior in appear- 
ance to silk. 


COLORED COSTUMES. 


Some of the colored costumes received within 
the past week present novelties worthy of de- 
scription. First is a lapis lazuli blue faille, with 
plain front of under-skirt, and four deep straight 
flounces behind reaching to the belt, and dis- 
pensing with an over-skirt. Two velvet ruffles 
of the same shade edge the flounces. In front 
is the apron of an over-skirt, fringed deeply, and 
gathered up in wrinkles until it is very short. 
The basque has a Louis XIV. vest of velvet and 
square velvet cuffs. Fine Malines lace at the 
throat and a cascade of lace down the front. 
This exquisite suit is for receptions and visiting, 
and should be worn with a Pompadour bonnet 
of pale blue royale and faintest rose-colored tips. 





A velvet costume is of cypress green, almost 








black. ‘Two box-pleated flounces trim the low- 
er skirt; the velvet polonaise is embroidered and 
fringed, and a short mantle is trimmed similarly. 
The bonnet for this is of the velvet of the dress, 
relieved by faille pipings and tips of lightest Nile 
green. 

A third is of cypress green faille. The skirt 
has a broad gathered flounce almost covered by 
velvet drapery of the same color, cut in deep 
Gothic points. Three alternate folds of velvet and 
failie head the flounce. The Marguerite polo- 
naise is edged with folds and fringe. ‘The bows 
draping the back have long streamers, one of 
velvet, the other faille, fringed at the end, and 
made to hang on the sides, not behind. 

A prune-colored faille has an upper skirt of 
new design crossed in front, pointed at each side, 
with two straight breadths behind. The edge 
of this over-skirt is cut in small points, with two 
cords on the edge, and the interval discloses a 
scant ruffle of pale blue and of white silk, 
fringed at the edge. The basque is short, and 
it, with the deep flounce on the lower skirt, is 
pointed and ruffled also. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and Lorp & TayLor. 








PERSONAL. 


Dr. Curonik, of Chicago, a well-known Jew- 
ish rabbi, is forming a new congregation of Is- 
raelites, who will in their worship adopt the 
Berlin prayer-book, and observe the first day of 
the week as their Sabbath, instead of Saturday. 
Leading Israelites favor the movement. 

—One of the most successful newspaper men 
in Europe is EMILE DE GIRARDIN, who boasts 
of having made two millions of dollars by the 
business. It injured his feelings, though, to 
lose two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
consequence of the war between France and 
Germany. He ran short that amount. 

—Professor Peck, of West Point, expresses 
the belief that Professor Manan did not com- 
mit suicide, but fell overboard accidentally, in 
consequence of the carelessness of the boat 
hands in leaving ol gs rail open. 

—Gen. Wittiam H. M‘Cartney, who writes 
those droll ‘‘Major Muldoon”’ letters in the 
World, and who commanded the First Massa- 
chusetts Battery during the difficulty, is prepar- 
ing a lecture on the ‘‘Humors of the War,” 
with which during the coming winter he will 
— smiles to the face of the peoples. 

—The saying, implying contempt, ‘‘ He hasn’t 
a soul above buttons,” has had at least one 
practical refutation in the success in life of Sam- 
UEL WILLISTON, of Massachusetts. While he 
was dragging along as a country store-keeper— 
his eyes having failed him while studying for 
the ministry—his wife bethought her that she 
could cover by hand the wooden buttons of the 
time, and thus earn an honest penny. From 
that they invented machinery, and then they 
built an immense factory, and then others, until 
now his factories are the largest in the world, 
and he is said to be worth $6,000,000. He has 
given ,000 to East Hampton for a seminary 
and for churches, $200,000 to South Hadley Fe- 
male Seminary, and $200,000 to Amherst College. 

—As means to an end, Madame JANAUSCHEK 
exhibited her jewelry—valued at $80,000—in the 
window of a jeweler in Cincinnati; and then the 
people went to see her wear it inthepley. The 
articles include gifts from various potentates, 
and a diamond worth $16,000 presented to her 
by the Czar of Russia. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SmiTH is in Toronto, 
where he proposes to deliver lectures to the 
Canadian youth attending the Toronto Uni- 
versity. 

—Miss IsaABELLA BATEMAN, younger sister of 
the BATEMAN, has just made a decidedly suc- 
cessful début in London, in a new adaptation of 
George Sand’s ‘‘ La Petite Fadette.”’ 

—Mesdames JamMES LoriMeR GRAHAM, Hor- 
ACE HoLpEN, Wi1Lu1aM H. Ossorneg, T. C. Do- 
REMvS, WILLIAM E. Dopee, Jun., and Mrs. J. 
C. Ho“pen are endeavoring to place upon a 
permanent basis the new organization known as 
the ‘“‘ Association for Training Christian Work- 
ers,’? who propose ‘‘to go among the poor, the 
vicious; and the neglected, and by words and 
deeds of kindness, exhortation, and encourage- 
ment, to arouse their hope and their self-re- 
spect.” Thirteen ladies have already volun- 
teered for the work, and the projectors call 
upon good and generous people to lend the help- 
ing hand and the encouraging dollar. 

—That Cadet Sm1TH, who seems to be in wa-. 
ter more than tepid, has again given offense to 
the belles at West Point by distributing a lot 
of cadet buttons to his colored lady friends, 
which they exhibit in public. The white girls, 
ees, have dashed their buttons to the cold 
earti 


—These Americans are members of the Cob- 
den Club, London: CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS, EDWARD ATKINSON, 
GrEorGE BancrorT, RaLPH WaLpo EMERSON, 
Wititiam Lioyp Garrison, H. W. LonGFEL- 
Low, CHARLES SUMNER, and E. P. WHIPPLE. 

—tThe exact figure paid to the Queen of En- 
= for every working-day in the year is $6510. 

nd estimating that she may have to sign her 
name twenty times a day—say at $325 each—it 
does seem to be fair pay. 

—There is a woman on exhibition in London 
who is perfectly enormous. Her name is Caro- 
LINE HEENAN; she is twenty-two, weighs 560 
pounds, measures seven feet around the body, 
twenty-six inches around the arm, and three 
feet six inches across the shoulders. Gracious! 
what an armful! It is said that this copious 
young person is handsome, pleasing, highly in- 
telligent, and capable of sustaining great physic- 
al exertion. 

—Two queens, twin sisters, now occupy the 
eastle of Stolzenfels, well known to tourists on 
the Rhine. The castle was purchased as a ruin 
by the town of Coblentz, and presented to the 
late King FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. when crown 
prince, S| whom it was restored at a great ex- 
pense. It was bequeathed by the king to his 
widow, the Queen-Dowager of Prussia, who is 
now occupying this charming retreat; while her 
twin sister, the Queen of Saxony, and the kin 
are on a visit to her. The late king entertaine 
Queen Victoria very sumptuously here in 1845, 
It is probably little known that a personage still 





survives in the Prussian royal family who con- 
nects the present with an interesting past epoch. 
The step-mother of the Emperor of Germany 
lives. Fourteen years after the death of his ill- 
fated queen, the beautiful Louis, King Frep- 
ERICK WILLIAM III. contracted a morganatic 
marriage with a daughter of Count von Har- 
rack, and created her Princess von Leignitz and 
Countess of Hohenzollern, This lady is now 
in her seventy-first year. 

—HENRY ALDEN, who should not have done 
it, did commit suicide a few days ago in Gorham, 
Maine. Hehada reasonable competence, a good 
farm, and, what was better, a good name, for he 
was a lineal descendant of that Jonn ALDEN 
who came over in the Mayflower, and who forms 
one of the principal characters in LONGFELLOW’S 
poem of “‘ Miles Standish’s Courtship.” But the 
poor man thought that he was going to the dogs 
pecuniarily, and so put out life’s brief candle. 

—Lacuavp, the great criminal lawyer of 
France, counts his professional gains at about 
400,000 francs a year. 

—Mr. JaMEs GRANT, in his new work, just pub- 
lished in London, on the newspaper press, says 
that early in life Mr. DisRaELI edited a paper 


called the ag tere 
—Senator FRELINGHUYSEN has the bump of 
inhabitiveness. He owns the land at Somer- 


ville on which his ancestors settled two hun- 
dred years ago. His country residence is there, 
and thence, from metropolitan Newark, he 
emanates for solitude and self-communion. 

—One of the foremost scholars in Englard is 
said to be THoMas ARNOLD, a brother of Mat- 
THEW. He is the author of an excellent manual 
of poetry entitled, ‘‘From Chaucer to Words- 
worth.’’ His son THomas has taken nearly every 
prize at Rugby fora number of years, amounting 
in all to several hundred pounds; and his daugh- 
ter has in her minority become distinguished 
among her friends for her literary culture, es- 
pecially in Spanish literature. The ‘Chronicle 
of the Cid,” in Macmillan’s Magazine, indicates 
the remarkable ability of the young lady, for 
whom a career may be predicted in a direction 
in which few of her sex have hitherto achieved 
notable successes. It sometimes seems that 
talent is hereditary, if genius is not. 

—General Gzeorce L. HartsurF, who goes 
about with the weight of two bullets in his 
body—one received in Florida, the other at 
Antietam—has been retired on the full rank of 
Major-General on account of wounds received 
in the service. And now he intends to go to 
Europe for recreation. 

—According to “ Burleigh,” the correspond- 
ent of the Boston Journal, the men famous in 
New York for business and wealth are always 
accessible to any persons who may have occa- 
sion to call upon them for any proper purpose. 
Thus ‘‘ Mr. BEECHER, who has quite as much to 
do as most pastors, is accessible to any one, 
night or day. Trinity Church has an elegant 
room down town for her ministers. It is near 
the Astor House. Some one of the clergy is 
present daily to receive callers. The eminent 
lawyers of New York have regular office hours, 
and respond to every caller except when en- 
gaged in actual conspltation. A. T. Stewart 
is hard to get at, but-he is an exception to the 
New York merchants. CLAFLIN is found daily 
in his store. It is no use to seek for him in the 
counting-room. Ask for him as you enter, and 
the answer is, ‘He is somewhere around.’ He 
takes a personal supervision of the entire estab- 
lishment, To a stranger he would be the last 
man in the house selected. Slightly stooping, 
with a rosy face, slouched hat, plain dress, he 
will probably be found sitting on a box talking 
to a Western merchant. WuLLIAM E. DopGe is 
one of our largest and busiest merchants, With 
his trade, philanthropy, and religion he is fairly 
run down with visitors. Yet he sees every one 
in rotation, hears what is wanted, and then turns 
the parties over to his clerks. Just out of Broad- 
way, on Prince Street, is the little den where the 
Astors do their gigantic business. The build- 
ing is low, one story high, and looks like a coun- 
try bank. On entering, a long row of desks is 
seen, occupying the entire room. Near the 
door are the clerks. Next is a desk occupied 
by Witiiam B., Jun. Beyond him sits Jonn 
Jacos. Further on is the desk at which sits 
a well-preserved, light- haired, heavy-moulded 
man, with small, sleepy-looking eyes, and a de- 
cidedly German-looking face—and that is WILL- 
14M B. Astor himself. Quietness reigns with- 
in. A polite clerk steps up to you and asks, 
‘What is your business, Sir? On receivin 
an answer the visitor is assigned to the specia 
desk to which his business refers. All three of 
the AsTors are open to an interview to any one 
who calls. While such men during business 
hours do not find it necessary to exclude them- 
selves from the public, smaller men would do 
well to copy them, and not put on airs.” 

—The r says ditto to the following sen- 
tence, once uttered by HoRacE WALPOLE: * Had 
I children, my utmost endeavors would be to 
breed them musicians. Considering I have no 
ear, nor yet thought of music, the preference 
seems odd; and yet it is embraced on frequent 
reflection. In short, as my aim would be to 
make them happy, I think it the most profitable 
method. It is a resource which will last their 
lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends on 
themselves, not on others; always amuses and 
soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable 
pleasures it is the cheapest.” 

—The living European monarchs now out of 
the business are: Prince Gustavus Vasa of 
Sweden ; Count de Chambord of France; Duke 
CHARLES of Brunswick ; Count de Paris, grand- 
son of Louis Puitippe; Duke Rosert of Par- 
ma; Grand Duke Ferpinanp of Tuscany; 
Duke Francis of Modena; Francis the Sec- 
ond of Naples; widow of OrTHo of Greece; 
Duke Apotpuus of Nassau; oe (3) 
Hanover; the Elector of Hesse; Princess and 
Empress CarLotta of Mexico; Queen IsaBEL- 
ua of Spain; and the Emperor NaPoLEon the 
Third and Empress Eve£ni£ of France. 

—Mr. Herworts Dixon, a gentleman who 
has peered into pretty nearly every quarter of 
the globe, gives it as the result of his observa- 
tion that manners decline in regular order from 
East to West. The further east you go the 

reater suavity characterizes the people; the 

urther west, the more regardless you tind men 

of the feelings of others. In Europe, he found 
the best manners in por mee aye the worst 
in London; in the whole world, the best at 
Cairo, the worst at Denver and Salt Lake. But 
he found ill-mannered communities prosperous, 
People do so want to make money! 
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Fig. 2,—Biacx. Vetvet AND LAce Bonnet, 






Fig. 8.—Viotet Fartre anp Brack Lace 
Bonnet. 





Fig. 1.—Fexrtr Har. 

















LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[See Pace 693.] 








Fig. 5.—Maroon Farttie Bonnet. 
LADIES’ WINTER HATS AND BONNETS.—[See Pace 693.] 


Fig. 4.—Briack Lace Bonnet. 
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BESIEGED AT MICHAELMAS. 


EOPLE sometimes wonder why the goose, 
though notoriously a bird possessed of sin- 
gular acuteness, should be ordinarily regarded 
as the emblem of folly. The fact is that the 
goose resembles a certain peer of sporting celeb- 
rity, to whom an envious turfite was once heard 
to say, ‘‘ You've got a great advantage over the 
rest of us, my lord, because you look such a fool 
without being one.” If this dictum does not ap- 
ply to the wild goose, it most decidedly applies 
to his domestic brethren. As they stand on a 
‘common, hissing with outstretched necks, they 
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look most unconscionable fools, though they are 
in reality something very much the reverse. ‘Try 
and drive over one of these supposed fools, and 
you will find that, though he goes along cackling 
and waddling without paying the slightest appar- 
ent heed, he will take very good care that your 
wheels sha’n’t touch him. Pass by a farm-yard 
at night, and though you may tread so lightly 
that the watch-dog slumbers on, the vigilant goose 
willassuredly give warning of yourpassage. Livy’s 
Story of the geese saving the Roman Capitol, though 
pooh-poohed by modern skeptics, is most likely 
founded on anactual fact. Then, again, the gan- 











der is a most attentive husband and father. When 
his wife is weary of sitting on the family nest, 
he quietly takes her place; and when the young 
brood is hatched, he keeps a watchful eye over 
their welfare. In these respects he differs wide- 
ly from his comrade, the cock, who, though not 
devoid of a certain gallantry toward the fair sex 
—as, for example, when he summons the beau- 
ties of his harem to partake of a rich ‘‘ find” of 
oats—yet scorns to assist in any of the nursery 
duties. It is, we suspect, the strongly developed 
philoprogenitiveness of the gander which causes 
the little maiden in our picture to be besieged at 
Michaelmas, 





BESIEGED AT 


Papa Goose fancies that every wayfarer must 
necessarily covet his lovely goslings, and so he 
summons the wholetribetotherescue. Sometimes 
they are not content with hissing, and wehave seen 
a terrified nurse-maid in one of the parks run a 
hundred yards or more with an infuriated goose 
holding on by his bill to her skirt. She had un- 
wittingly passed within a disrespectfully short 
distance of the family nest. Poor, irascible, 
kindly natured bird! We revenge ourselves on 
you for your scornful hissings by eating goose to 
a prodigious extent. 

The custom of eating geese at Michaelmas is 








of ancient origin, and probably originated from 
the simple fact that stubble-geese were in perfec- 
tion just at the time when the conclusion of har- 
vest rendered a feast especially welcome. The 
fact that Queen Elizabeth was eating a goose when 
the news of the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada arrived no doubt popularized the habit, 
but it existed long before her reign. Nowadays 
the middle and upper classes live so luxuriously 
at all times that special feast-days are rather de- 
spised ; while the poor man, who still enjoys the 
anticipation of roast goose, prefers his treat at 
Christmas. The anniversary of the saint falls, 
as is well known, on the 29th of September. 





the front, and a simple bow at the side. Violet 
faille strings tied under the chin. Fall of black 
lace behind. Violet feather. 

Fig. 4.—Briack Lace Bonnet wIiTH A Scarr, 
FORMING STRINGS, trimmed with a yellow rose 
and leaves. ‘Torsade of blue changeable ribbon, 
fastened by four jet agrafes in the form of a Mal- 
tese cross. A bow of the same color as the tor- 
sade is set on the back, with ends falling behind 
over the chignon. 

Fig. 5.—Maroon Fattie Bonnet TRIMMED 
wiTH Buack Lace. Maroon bias folds, strings, 
and feather compose the remainder of the trim- 
ming. 
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MICHAELMAS. 


Ladies’ Winter Hats and Bonnets, 


See illustrations on page 692, 


Fig. 1.—Feit Hat TRIMMED witH Maroon 
Fariie. A large bow with flowing ends behind. 
‘Two maroon feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Biack VeELvet anp Lace Hat, 
edged with a narrow ruche of black silk. A 
scarf of black lace is twisted round the hat, and 


fastened with a large velvet bow, with ends fall- 


ing over the back of the head. 
Fig. 3.—VioLet Fattte anp Brack Lace 
Bonnet. A violet bow with four loops is set on 
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Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
See illustration on page 692, 

Fig. 1.—Sximr or Lear Brown Por iy, 
trimmed with a flounce gathered in spaces of six 
inches, and edged and trimmed with revers and 
rows of garnet velvet. These gathered spaces 
are separated by a plain interval of two inches, 
which is trimmed longitudinally by four large 
yelvet buttons. ‘This flounce is headed with a 
velvet ribbon twoinches wide. Poplin over-skirt, 
draped on the back, and trimmed with velvet re- 
yers, ribbon, and buttons, simulating a tablier. 
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Vest-basque waist of the same poplin, trimmed 
with por revers and ribbons. Brown silk hat, 
trimmed with garnet velvet and shaded flowers. 
Green i 

Fig. 2.—Dem1-tratrep Sxirt-or Move 
Gray Fattiz, trimmed on each side rw: three 

uated passementerie ornaments, set between 
ogee of black guipure lace. Two smaller 
orcaments close the basque-waist, on which a 
round cape is simulated with guipure. Flowing 
sleeves, trimmed in a similar manner. - Black 
velvet bow in the hair. 

Fig. 8.—Suorr €xret or Turquoise Bive 
FAI._z, trimmed with a flounce and folds of the 
material. Over-skirt of the same, rounded in 
front, draped behind, and trimmed on the side 
with two sash ends. Pear] gray cashmere pale- 
tot, slashed behind, and trimmed with a fringed 
cashmere border. Black velvet hat, with black 
velvet ribbon and blue feathers. 








SPEAKING EYES. 


Tue words of thy speech are silver ; 
But oh, it is purest gold, 

That language all unspoken which 
Thine eloquent eyes unfold. 


Hereafter, sages tell us, 
Shall be no need of speech ; 

In the cloudless realm beyond, our thoughts 
Shall flash from each to each. 


The child in its early childhood, 
Its young and innocent days, 

Speaks, ere it learns to lisp a word, 
With its strange, far-looking gaze. 


Thou hast kept that angel-language 
Through life’s advancing years ; 

Not alone when thine eyes are lit with joy, 
Or brimming o’er with tears ; 


But in life's less strong emotions, 
Its myriad sympathies, 

I can read thy spirit’s inmost thought 
In a glance of those speaking eyes. 


Ere yet thy troth was plighted, 
In happy days of old, 

I gathered the secret ef thy love 
By those tell-tale eyes out-told. 


Bless them for their revealment ! 
The charm that never dies— 

The treasure that shall outlast this world— 
The speech of those loving eyes? 








MAUD’S MISHAPS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ERHAPS you can tell us what Maud has 
been saved for—we all want toknow. Some- 
thing, it is to be presumed, although it seems 
absurd to presume that any particular providence 
can be in store for such a flibbertigibbet as she— 
as gay, as pretty, as irresponsible as. any autumn 
leaf that goes flitting about on the will of the 
wind. But Nurse Burr says nobody could have 
had the haps and mishaps by flood and field that 
have befallen Maud, and all for nothing; and 
what Nurse Burr says in our house is law and 
gospel too. So at every fresh escape of Maud’s 
we have that old prophecy over. 

‘‘ She is reserved for an uncommon fate,” says 
Nurse Burr. 

** Yes,” answers Aunt Maria, who is Nurse 
Burr's great rival in the house, ‘‘to die in her 

‘bed. ‘That is an uncommon fate nowadays— 
what with your railroads and your steamboats 
and your powder-mills.” 

‘‘ Dear me, Miss Maria!” cries Nurse Burr, 
‘* they ain’t my railroads !” 

At any rate, whether she is reserved to die in 
her bed or in somebody else’s, Maud’s mishaps 
have reached such a pass that we all of us trem- 
ble a little to get on a wherry or cross a bridge 
with her; and as for going to Boston on the 
same train, we wonder at the benighted beings 
that attempt it! Was not Maud in the boat 
that terrible night when the mast broke and the 
sprit snapped and the rudder came off? Was 
not Maud in the carry-all the afternoon when the 
horse deliberately walked out of the shafts, after 
a piece of hard pulling, and left us to get home 
the best way we could? Was not Maud on the 
picnic when every body got drenched to the skin, 
and had little thunder-bolts printed off on their 
dresses? in the surf when the under-tow took 
us all out? Have we ever had a family disaster 
in which Maud has not been the pivot and start- 
ing-point, so to say? She is, in fact, a sort of 
scape-goat, we have come to believe ; for it real- 
ly seems as if the rest of us were to go through 
life scot-free, because her little vicarious shoul- 
ders bear all the ills that, in a just allotment, 
could be distributed among a given number of 
people ; and certainly it would reverse the whole 
order of nature to have more than one such Jonah 
in a household; for all these adventures of hers 
that I am telling you are literally true. 

It is several years ago that Maud began her 
accidental career, if I may call it so; and she 
might have made her début upon the world of 
items, had there been a reporter ready, in the 
act of falling into the fire from the arms of the 
young girl with whom-she had “been left for a 
single moment, Probably Maud knew it was 
for a single moment, and therefore hurried to 
take advantage of her opportunity and hurl her- 
self headlong into the open fire-place, and among 
the glowing coals and embers of the forestick. 
To be sure, her little guardian had the presence 

‘ of mind to haul her out by the skirts before she 
* set. up. her own frightened howl; and when they 
* ran to the rescue from the next room, expecting 
‘ to’ find ‘the child: more dead than alive, Miss 
~“Mand’crowed and cooed in their faces from uh- 


her head, as if quite satisfied with the 

trick she had played on them. 

After that, except for the usual casualties of 

swallowed buttons and cents and pins, without 

which none of us can grow up wholesomely, of 

bites and bumps and sealds and scratches, Maud 

made no further call upon her powers, but al- 

lowed them to ripen; and we did not have an- 

other serious alarm on her ladyship’s account un- 

til she was well in her third year, when she was 

found on the edge of an uncurbed well, away in 

the low field, holding by her hands, her head 

down, her heels up, while she admired the little 

girl, red-cheeked, bright-eyed, and with elf-locks 

hanging round that dimpled face which was 

doubtless laughing up at her from the dark glass 

below. Some of the old German tribes, in the 

days before fences, had a custom of impressing 

the ancient landmarks upon the children of the 

new generation by taking them to the bounda- 

ries on certain occasions and soundly boxing their 
ears there. I suppose mamma remembered this 
tradition; and as the well was to remain there, 

and remain uncurbed, and Maud’s life was to go 
on for the present in its neighborhood, she felt 
it necessary to stamp her memory with the fact 
of its being forbidden ground (if a well can be 
called ground at all), and, stepping softly down 
behind her, she laid hold of the preity imp and 
used her slipper on the spot. 

It was only a couple of evenings after this that 
again Miss Maud was nowhere to be found. The 
house and garden were searched for her in vain ; 
she answered no calls, no bells. Mamma began 
to fear that, after all, the little water-maiden in 
the well had been too much for her; and one ran 
to the field, and one to the neighbors, and there 
was lifting of voices and wringing of hands, when 
Aunt Maria bethought her of the spy-glass; and, 
sweeping the horizon with it, there on the high- 
road, nearly a mile away, and just where it en- 
tered a great wood in which our uncles shot 
many a bear and wolf and catamount, she saw a 
little figure with flying hair, prancing along on a 
stick as gayly as the ladies in the ‘* Faéry Queen” 
ever rode on their piebald ponies. Of course 
then old sorrel soon caught up with her and 
brought her home; but no one had the heart to 
punish the little ranaway, when thinking of the 
night that would presently have fallen round her 
in that dark wood—a right to which there would 
have been no dawning ia this world for her! 

But that was a little matter to Maud; she 
could do a gteat deal better than that in her own 
line—earnest of which she gave us by falling 
through a trap-door shortly afterward, and when 
we made haste to pick up her broken bones, we 
found her actively engaged at the cider barrel, 
apparently ignorant that there was any thing un- 
common in that method of going down cellar. 
Still, all children tumble down cellar, and think 
nothing of it; and the next alarm she gave us 
was of 4 different character. This was when 
her little cousin Sam, a youth of about five 
years, came to spend the afternoon with her. 
Sam had passed a barn-yard on his way, where 
some lambs and calves had been butchered, after 
the disgusting fashion of our civilized cannibal- 
ism, and it occurred to the young aspirant to the 
cleaver that this would be a fine game for the 
afternoon’s play, and quite a novel one; and 
straightway on his arrival, finding a willing sub- 
ject, he prepared to put his idea into practice. 

It was by the merest chance that somebody 
looked out of the window in the course of the 
next half hour, and saw Maud, ready for any 
new sensation, lying with her neck stretched on 
a block of wood, and the blood-thirsty little Sam 
resting the sharp edge of the axe on it before 
giving as decisive a blow as his slender arm was 
able. - Nobody had time to call attention to this 
miniature tableau of the death of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Only a series of shrieks, resounding 
within the house, stayed the stroke; and as 
Maud was snatched away from her executioner, 
it positively seemed as if the tyke khew what he 
was about, for he looked up with scared eyes, 
and stammering, ‘‘I—I didn’t make the bleed 
come!” scampered home as fast as his fat little 
red-stockinged legs could carry him; and as he 
afterward ran away to sea, I should not be at 
all surprised if some whaler brought us home 
news that Sam had been promoted to be King 
of the Cannibal Islands. 

It must have been not far from this time that 
one cool day I perceived that pungent, fragrant 
smell in the air, often perceptible in autumn days 
from the smoke of burning woods, or the bon- 
fires of stalks and vines about the fields; and 

just as I wondered what made it so strong, I 
heard Miss Maud, who was springing up and 
down like a little flame herself, crying, ‘* Come 
out here! come out here! . Got boofle fiyeh!” 
and I went out—with one bucket of water, and 
with another; for the sprite had collected the 
dry dead leaves in a heap beneath the project- 
ing beams of one corner of the house, had help- 
ed herself to a lucifer-match, or rather Lucifer 
had helped her to one, and had lit her fire, and 
the century-old dwelling-house was blazing like 
a torch, 

This, however, was perhaps more one of our 
own mishaps than Maud’s, though, as Nurse Burr 
said, it was all pretty much of a muchness, It 
was on this occasion that, in answer to my re- 
proaches, Maud uttered her famous sentence— 
aphorism, I might say, since it was accepted 
and adopted by the whole house and race for a 
sort of by-word—‘* How dickolus you is, miss, 
and besurd besides, and silly too!” What a 
pretty sight the imp was in her anger then, with 
her flashing gray eyes, her flushing cheeks, and 
her dark and rumpled hair, stamping that tiny 
foot while apostrophizing me!—the image of a 
little gypsy, said Nurse Burr; and quite as wild 
as a hawk, said Aunt Maria. I am afraid we 
used to irritate her after that just for the picture 





“der the shelter of the ‘singed blanket which had 


into‘Beaver Brook. They called it a brook; it 

was as deep as a river, and running rapidly to- 

ward some falls. -Danting across the plank that 

bridged it, in the effort to escape some instance 

of Aunt Maria’s impartial justice, presently the 

ripples and eddies had dizzied her brain, and 

over she went; while a parcel of children rose 

out of the ground, to all appearance, as children 

have a way of doing, and ran along the banks 

like hens whose ducklings had taken to the wa- 

ter, only with a million times the uproar. Of 

course she was fished out, though not till she had 

twice sunk, and was quite unconscious. A lame 

gentleman, sitting some way down the stream, 

waded in and caught her gown on his crutch, as 

she rose for the last time and was sweeping by 

on the current, and she was brought to shore and 

brought to life. Maud always made the most 

of this mishap; and the number of wonderful 

rehearsals of the journeys her spirit made during 

that wet and unconscious time, which she sang 

and recited to her companions, would make ma- 

terial for librettos to a dozen of the supernatural 

and demoniacal kind of operas. 

Maud had now had so many adventures that 

she could have afforded to rest on her laurels ; 

and, indeed, a repetition of kindred feats would 

have become so monotonous that she must needs 

look about her for some means of infusing a new 

life into them. She was ten years old; and if 

this sort of thing was to go on, it was high time 
that she should tack a moral to it now, or put 
some of the spirit of the heroine, a dash of mar- 
tyrdom and self-sacrifice, into the play. 

I can not affirm that she had any deep-laid 
scheme of this nature already prepared to hand 
when she tripped down the alley at sunset for 
her pitcherful of yeast, whirling and twirling on 
tiptoe as she went, never doing any thing in a 
straight line. I can see her now just as she 
looked then, a slender and dark little thing, 
lithe as a reed, the wind in her lilac frock and 
the sunset on her cheek, while she swung a cer- 
tain small china pitcher for which she had an 
intense admiration, and for which she knew 
mamma had the same, as it was almost the only 
heir-loom left in the family. ‘‘ Full of vinegar,” 
said Nurse Burr, watching her; and she prob- 
ably had not lost any of it as she came tripping 
and trilling back again up the alley with her 
yeast, and, running across the street suddenly, 
found four great shining hoofs trampling her 
into the dust. 

T really should think it must have been a ter- 
rific moment to the child—whom the military 
gentleman on horseback, loftily conversing with 
the heavens, had entirely failed to observe— 
when she felt that great black beast above her, 
rearing and plunging, and, in his efforts not to 
destroy her, tearing the clothes from her back. 
She was lifted into the house directly, a mass of 
rags and bruises—for her shoes had been cut 
off her feet, her hat had become straws, her 
frock was torn from her shoulders, and every 
‘garment.on her rent to shreds. But in her 
hand, unbroken through all the coil, was the 
china pitcher. She had held it up, safe, even in 
the very instant when she saw those four great 
flashing hoops flying round her head, and the 
whole cent’s worth of Yeast was there, with not 
a drop of it spilled. ‘‘ Well, that’s the crown- 
er!” cried Nurse Burr. 

‘*Tt came near being crowner’s quest,” said 
Aunt Maria. ‘You naughty child! If you'd 
looked before you crossed the street, you might 
have saved all this trouble!” 

‘*Real knock-down argument,” said Nurse 
Burr, as the other swept from the room, ‘‘Saved 
the trouble! She saved the yeast! Well, it’s 
just as well every body shouldn’t go to crying 
over you, you bad thing”—kissing her distract- 
edly, and then bursting out crying herself till 
the tears ran into the arnica. ‘‘I’m sure I 
thought the child was dead as Chelsea. What’s 
she saved for?” she exclaimed, as ghe had ex- 
claimed twenty times before. ‘‘J can’t tell, if 
*tain’t something !” : 

Perhaps it was for her ext, and, up to date, 
her final act. J took place one evening in 
the nursery, e childyen-were making ready 
for bed around the air-tight ‘steve, which they 
had stuffed full of pine-knots, $9 4hat an enor- 
mous blaze was roaring through %s funnel into 
the chimney, and in some places it was spark- 
ling and red-hot. Miss Maud, in the freedom 
of her flannel night-gear, had been capering 
round the room, according to her wont, and 
having tired of her antics, had, after a brief ab- 
sence, reappeared among her sisters, behind a 
broom, wrapped in a sheet, to signify to them 
that when ghosts walked it was time to be in 
bed—faint crows of chanticleer, muffled by the 
bed-clothes, making chorus to her drama out of 
the inner room, where Laurence was already 
snugly ensconced. Immediately the terrified 
group scattered, quite according to expectation, 
and immediately the kerosene lamp tipped over, 
not according to expectation. Goodness only 
knows why there was no explosion and no sud- 
den whirlwind of fire filling the place; but by a 
blessed chance the flame blew out in falling, and 
only the gales of Araby the blest; rising round 
them in the darkness, told that the carpet was 
soaked in theinflammable oil. Butatthe very mo- 
ment of the scattering, the tumult, and the jump- 
ing answerable therefor, the front legs of the air- 
tight stove dropped from their support, and the 
red-hot thing was on the point of faliing forward 
upon the oil-soaked carpet, when Maud caught it 
between her two arms, and held the fiery mon- 
ster from falling, with all its furious and raging 
heat, till Aunt Maria rushed up, summoned by 
the united screams, when the stove was replaced, 
and she was lifted away nearly fainting, but not 
till the hand and wrist of both arms had been 
burned nearly to the bone; and she wears the 
deep sears now—scars, it seems to me, more hon- 
orable than ever any soldier won in any battle 





of it. 
I believe Maud's next exploit was tumbling 





that to little Maud herself there are the flames 
of all the martyrs burning in them. 

_But here the record of Maud's mishaps pauses. 
It is to be presumed that the mishaps themselves 
will accompany her throngh life ; yet whether si:e 
stumbles at the altar on her wedding-day, or falls 
off the Yosemite on her bridal tour, or sprains 
her ankles just as the prince asks her to dance, or 
meets with direr downfall yet, one thing is cer- 
tain—however she falls, she will always fall on 
her feet. Still it is possible that all these prom- 
ises of her youth are delusive, and she turns out 
as commonplace as the rest of us. There may be 
no more mishaps for her at all; for, beginning 
with fire and ending with fire, the circle may be 
said to be complete. 

“But, Lor’!” says Nurse Burr, “you might 
as well expect the quicksilver not to rise in the 
glass as Maud not to get into mischief. Danger 
is a sort of shadow of hers. But to think,” adds 
Nurse Burr—not regretfully, I am sure, for she 
loves the subject of her remark like a mother, 
but yet with a puzzled intonation over Maud’s 
anachronism in coming so much too late—*‘ but 
to think! all these happenings, and no harm 
done! Why, they’d ’a hung her for a witch two 
hundred years ago, What’s all that to-do at 
the door, Aunt Maria ?” asks Nurse Burr, sud- 
denly turning about. ‘‘ Lord bless my soul, if 
they ain’t bringing that child in on a shutter!” 





LIVING IN GERMANY. 
AMERICAN INCOMPLIANCE. 


\ \ 7 E repeat emphatically that, to receive the 

full benefits of living in Germany, it is 
necessary to conform more or less to its pecul- 
iarities. The American is apt to carry with him 
into foreign countries a self-assertion which is so 
marked as to have become a national character- 
istic. He is thus recognized every where as dis- 
tinctly as if he wore a perpetual wrapper of stars 
and stripes. It is not only that he is ever ready, 
as he should be, to assert his claims to citizen- 
ship in a country of which he has reason to be 
proud, but he too often presumes upon its sup- 
posed expansibility of privilege. Independence 
at home he thinks entitles him to be ‘‘a char- 
tered libertine” abroad. He thus scorns to pay 
that transient allegiance due from every traveler 
to the foreign land the hospitality and protection 
of which he is temporarily enjoying. He is often 
rudely impatient of the formalities and restraints 
which are, or are supposed to be, necessary to 
keep in check a people who have not learned 
self-control in self-government. Reflecting how 
imperfectly this lesson has been acquired even in 
his own country, with all the facilities its free- 
dom from authoritative interference may give, 
he might surely reconcile himself to the more or 
less official peremptoriness which constrains in 
foreign countries individual caprice, but secures 
general order. 

For example, the administration of the rail- 
ways in Getmany, which jis certainly admirable 
in effecting the great results of exactness and 
safety in travel, is associated with a great variety 
of forms and regulations. These, with their bar- 
riers, their locked-up waiting and refreshment 
rooms,their peremptory orders to go here or go 
there, do this or do that, guarded and imposed 
by vigilant and resolute gens-d’armes, are, no 
doubt, vexatious to most American travelers. 
Permitted at home to move every where without 
constraint, with nothing but the faint warning, 
Look out for the locomotive, to protect them 
against the chances of a crushed limb or life, 
they may possibly be more cautious, but they are 
certainly less safe. The increased safety, even 
with the diminished cautiousness, which, when 
necessary, creates anxiety and destroys the pleas- 
ure of travel, is not dearly purchased, we think, 
by conforming to a few regulations, apparently 
arbitrary, but probably essential to the system. 
Whether so or not, we advise qur countrymen 
not to attempt to assert their independence ; for 
their willfulness will be sure to receive a check, 
and their comfort and respect as travelers a sen- 
sible diminution. 

There are certain forms of ceremony and out- 
ward acts of courtesy with which the American, 
unaccustomed at home to bow his head to king 
or kaiser, refuses when abroad to comply. He 
is apt to regard all such as so many deductions 
from his own boasted equality. They by no 
means, however, imply a recognition of superior- 
ity, or an acknowledgment of inferiority. ‘They 
are, on the continent of Europe, merely expres- 
sions, for the most part, of mutual courtesy. In 
Germany a much greater social equality prevails 
than in our republican land. We have, in spite 
of our political divergence from England, retain- 
ed a great deal of the caste distinctions, in. our 
manners at least, of that aristocratic country. 
The relations between the rulers and ruled, be- 
tween the magistrate and citizen, the merchant 
and tradesman, the employer and workman, the 
master and servant, the rich and the poor, are in 
Germany much less indicative of social difference 
than with us. The ceremonious observances 
which universally exist are seldom regarded as 
tributes to rank, authority, or power. They are 
bestowed equally upon all, The master of the 
German hotel, who is the most flexible and va- 
ried of posture-masters, expects and receives 
from his own countrymen, whatever their rank, 
bow for bow, salutation for salutation. ‘The ver- 
iest drudge of serving-girls, yet smutty with her 
labor, as she brings your polished boots, must 
have her claim to the title of frdu/sin (miss) dis- 
tinctly recognized. All tradesmen and trades- 
women, servanis and laborers, salute and are sa- 
luted—in Heidelberg at least. ‘There is much 
that is wearisome, perhaps, in this constant bow- 
ing and scraping; but there is nothing in it in- 
dicating servility on the one hand or domination 
on the other; and we advise our countrymen not 





of them all.- At any rate, I can well imagine 


to insist too much upon their undoubted legal 
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right to keep their hats on their heads, and retain 
their national perpendicular on all occasions. 

There is another manner of self-assertion which 
is offensive to good taste every where, but more 
especially so in Europe. We allude to a habit 
which is particularly characteristic of American 
travelers—of making themselves conspicuous by 
their ostentatiously costly modes of dress and liv- 
ing. Many of our countrymen seem to move up 
and down the Continent for nv other purpose 
than to jingle in the hearing of strangers the 
money in their pockets. If Americans are de- 
sirous of asserting their ability to buy expensive 
articles and pay enormously for them, they can 
be abundantly gratified in Germany, as else- 
where; but we need not say that this is fatal to 
all plans of economical living. Less of that show 
of money and pretension of indifference to its 
waste common to most Americans would secure 
them every where on the continent of Europe 
more consideration from the disinterested, and 
satisfaction from those who benefit by their ex- 
penditure. 





DANCING AN IRISH JIG 
BEFORE ROYALTY. 


See illustration on double page. 
LENDALOUGH is a pretty valley nestled 
amidst the Wicklow hills, celebrated for its 
round tower, raised in pagan times as an altar 
to the sun-god, and surrounded by seven old 
churches, the ruined relics of a later and a Chris- 
tian age. Some way past these antiquities lies 
that lake over whose dark wavelets rises ‘‘the 
beetling rock,” with the little cave half-way up 
its face, wherein the good St. Kevin sought ref- 
uge from the witchery of Kathleen’s eyes. From 
the opposite shore ascends a richly wooded hill, 
where the dark foliage of the fir blends with the 
lighter shade of the feathery larch, while here 
and there peeps out a neat whitewashed cottage, 
with gay garden. On Saturday, August 5, there 
was a mighty bustle around the hotel at Glen- 
dalough, since it was rumored among the coun- 
try folk that the ‘‘Seven Churches” were to be 
honored by a visit from royalty that day. Some 
rude extempore signs of welcome were raised 
by willing but inexperienced hands. A laurel 
arch spanned the gate-way of the hotel, while 
numerous bits of colored bunting fluttered about 
the gardens of the same. Close by, upon a 
slight eminence, was gathered a group of peas- 
antry, watching to catch the first glimpse of 
‘“‘the royal cars.” About half past twelve a 
dense cloud of dust and the sound of furious 
driving heralded the near approach of the au- 
gust visitors, ‘‘ Here they come! here they 
come!” is the cry ; and in a few minutes, greeted 
by right hearty cheers, the carriages dash up, 
from whence alight the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Arthur, the Princess-Marchioness of Lorne, the 
ieutenant, and the Countess Spencer, ac- 


: ied by a distinguished suite of lords and 
iia : man that morning was Jem 
ro’, the -known guide of Glendalough, 


habited in a long frieze coat, white corduroy 
knee-breeches, and black worsted stockings—the 
once prevalent but now almost extinct costume 
of the Irish peasant. A great man was Bro’— 
indeed, quite the Lord Mayor of ‘‘ the churches” 
for the day; and as he strutted before the assem- 
bled people, many were the speculations as to the 
number of “ goolden guineas” his services would 
gain for him. Nor did Bro’ prove one whit un- 
equal to the occasion. - Under his guidance the 
royal party was led around the ruins and the 
tombs of the old church-yard, by the tall tower, 
by the magic cross, too, embraced by every fair 
lady desirous of being married happily and soon; 
and all the while, in his own quaint way, he nar- 
rated the legends, often the coinage of his own 
fertile fancy, which marked each sacred spot. 
After the royal party had lunched, a military 
band, judiciously stationed some distance away, 
struck up a lively strain, and then, with’ Bro’s 
exertions, some of the lads who stood around 
were induced to dance in pairs together, and 
with no small difficulty two country girls were 
persuaded to join; but either: their shyness, or 
rather, perhaps, their ill-becoming assumed state- 
liness, in some degree marred the performance. 
The dancing, however, did not pass off without 
causing some amusement. An ancient matron, 
of extremely goodly proportions, who styles her- 
self ‘* Kathleen,” claiming to be the representa- 
tive of St. Kevin's fair persecutor, presented her- 
self upon the board, offering to exhibit her pow- 
ers. And in downright earnest was the offer 
made; for Bro’ being chosen as a partner, away 
the pair footed it with marvelous agility and 
skill, notwithstanding the physical obstacles, at 
all events, on the lady’s side. In the evening, 
after a row on the lake, the royal party gathered 
round a tea-table, which, the evening proving so 
fine, was laid out upon the shore. While thus 
engaged an old country granny, one of the real 
old style, clad in long blue ¢loak, with coal-scut- 
tle bonnet and crooked stick, whether moved by 
admiration of the “tay” or his Royal Highness 
it is left to conjecture, drew near to where the 
Prince of Wales was sitting. Instantly, to the 
unbounded delight of all her clan, the Prince 
presented her with one of those never-enough-to- 
be-wondered-at ‘“‘ goolden” chairs, handing her a 
cup of tea at the same time. It was quite a pic- 
ture to see the old creature, who seemed thor- 
oughly to appreciate her position, and freely 
chatted to the great ones about her, as if all her 
life accustomed to the presence of royalty. Not 
one solitary policeman or other official was pres- 
ent during the entire day, yet there was not a 
single instance by which the respectful order ob- 
served by the poor people was in any way dis- 
turbed. Thé beautiful illustration which we 
ive represents the first part of the entertain- 
ment alluded to. In the foreground are seen 

familiar faces of the Prinee of Wales, Prin- 
cess Louise, and Prince Arthur, flanked by the 








numerous ‘dignitaries of their train, while before 
them the sturdy guide and the handsome Irish 
girl, his partner, seem lost in the exhilaration of 
their national dance, and forgetful of the pres- 
ence of royalty. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


R= the year 1871 will be marked 
in history as that in which occurred the 
great fire of Chicago, even as 1666 has been 
noted for the great fire in London. Exactly 
how large a loss of life and property is involved 
in the desolation which has fallen upon the Gar- 
den City may not be known for weeks, if, in- 
deed, it is ever fully known; for Chicago was 
connected by thousands of fibres with every 
part of the country, and the suffering from this 
calamity falls every where. By the great tire 
in London 13,200 houses were destroyed, and 
200,000 persons were forced to encamp in the 
open fields. In fact, five-sixths of the metropolis 
were laid in ruins. But London was not linked 
with the English nation in such intimate rela- 
tions as Chicago is with ourowncountry. And 
while the suffering involved in this last great 
fire is far more wide-spread, on the other hand 
the sympathy awakened and the aid tendered are 
infinitely more abounding. It is one of the ben- 
efits growing out of this dire calamity that the 
sympathies of the whole community are aroused. 
It is good for men and women to have their 
hearts stirred, and their warmer, better feelings 
drawn out. This event has touched the heart- 
depths of every one worthy to bear the impress 
of humanity. The rich have given of their 
abundance, the poor of their poverty. It is 
better than a sermon to read among the records 
of donations to Chicago, ‘‘ A Poor Friend, 

cents.” No such spontaneous and lavish aid 
was tendered to London in 1666 as that which 
has flowed into the desolated Western city ever 
since the first knowledge of need was spread 
through the country. Such willing charity 
does Eton to our age and to our country. 
From foreign countries, too, help is coming. 
England opens her hand. She remembers that 
in times of famine America has fed the starving 
in her dominions. Wide-spread calamities like 
this appalling conflagration open the heart of 
love and charity in all lands, and unclasp purses 
seldom loosened by ordinary benevolent calls, 


Almost every great city in Europe is raising 
subscriptions to relieve the Chicago sufferers, 





Why did Mrs. Stowe reveal this to the world? 
Why tell the history of many households by say- 
ing that a woman armed with sick headache, de- 
bility, nervousness, presentiments, and all. sorts 
of imaginary and real ailments, is a walking ar- 
mory of weapons of subjugation ? 





An exchange states that the eminent Dr. Hop- 
kins is giving the Senior Class of- Williams Col- 
lege lectures on the catechism. Several ladies, 
being desirous to attend these lectures, request- 


ed the privilege. Among these ladies were Dr. - 


Hopkins’s wife and the wife of President Chad- 
bourne. But the gallant Senior Class said ‘* No.”” 


_——_ * 


A German chemist, Dr. Schwarz, gives a sim- 
ple recipe, by which he says he has kept for cight 
days a piece of ice weighing six pounds: Put the 
ice into a deep dish, cover it with a plate, place 
the dish on a pillow stuffed with feathers, and 
carefully cover the top with another pillow, thus 
excluding the external air. Feathers are well- 
known non-conductors of heat, and thus ice is 
preserved from melting. 





The completion of the European and North 
American: Railway will secure uninterrupted 
rail communication between Bangor and St. 
John. » Eventually this will turn the current of 
European travel from New York to-Halifax by 
rail, and thence by steamer to Liverpool and 
other foreign ports. 3 


Alady who has had the temerity to visit Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, on Mount Washington, has com- 
municated to the Boston Journal the difficulties 
she encountered in the excursion. These seem 
to have consisted chiefly in the opposition she 
met with from every one when it was known 
she meditated a trip regarded hazardous. She 
believes, however, that it is not only possible 
but safe for any lady possessing good health and 
a moderate amount of courage to take the walk 
through Tuckerman’s Ravine. - She, at least, ac- 
complished it, and felt amply repaid by the mag- 
nificent views. She clothed herself in a short 
water-proof suit, and with thick walking boots 
anda bamboo staff fared much better than did a 
gentleman who accompanied her, who, having 
arrayed himself for his day’s work in bo agg 
broadcloth pantaloons, returned with naught 
but a few rags fluttering in the breeze to pro- 
claim the departed glory of his garments. 





The pier of the Brooklyn Bridge has now 
reached a height of about fifty feet on the Long 
Island side, and the work is rapidly Progress 
ing. The caisson is being sunk on the New 
York side, but the work is very difficult because 
of the tides. 





The great fire of Chicago broke out on Sun- 
day evening—the fire of the day before having 
been extinguished. On the Tuesday following 
an order was received in Buffalo from a Chica- 
go merchant for 250,000 bricks, to commence 
rebuilding—a good indication of Western enter- 
prise. 

What cupidity and baseness could be more 
shamefully contemptible than, that which led 
fiends in human form, in the midst of the burn- 
ing horrors of Chicago, to to ~~ help- 
less sufferers, and even to attempt to extend tho 
disaster by incendiary acts? Such deeds make 
every one with a spark of humanity ashamed 
and indignant. 


A magnificent gold service for the personal 
use of the Sultan of Turkey has recently been 
manufactured by goldsmiths in Manchester, En- 
gland. The service consists of one soup plate, 
a ~~ hash dish, five large dinner plates, and 
five dessert plates—all of solid 18-carat gold. 
They are of circular shape, perfectly plain in de- 
sign, with the exception of the ornamented edges, 





and are of exquisite workmanship. There are 
also solid gold knives, spoons, and forks to 
match. The spoons and forks are of the thread 
and shell pattern. The total value of the serv- 
ice is £1200. It is interesting to know that a 
“large hash dish” is provided for the Sultan’s 
use. This fact should reconcile the occupants 
of large boarding-houses to their situation. 





Perhaps there never was a more remarkable 
sight than 50,000 or 75,000 men, women, and 
children fleeing for their lives from the burning 
streets of Chicago. The wooden pavement, tak- 
ing fire, made a continuous sheet of flame for 
miles. 


Along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
are millions of acres of rich government land 
which may be obtained under the provisions of 
the Free Homestead act. By this law every 
head of a family, widow, or unmarried person 
over the age of twenty-one years, may have 
eighty acres as a free gift if they will come and 
occupy the land. The emigration to Nebraska 
has been about sixty thousand since last March. 








It shows a lack of consideration and good 
sense to keep a caller waiting in a too often 
dark and cheerless parlor for ten or twenty 
minutes while you dress yourself elaborately. 
If possible, receive your visitors promptly, and 
in any dress you may happen to have on, pro- 
vided it be neat. oreover, parlors always 
should be supplied with books, pictures, or 
something attractive to callers, so that they 
need not sit in gloomy idleness if they are 
forced to wait for you. 





It would be interesting could we know in 
fuller details than have been given to the public 
the habits of life by which Jacob Fournais, that 
last ‘‘ oldest man,” reached the extraordinary 
age of one hundred and thirty-four years. That 
he came from Canada at the youthful age of sev- 
enty, and died a few weeks ago in Kansas City, 
we are informed. Also, that he was never sick, 
that he was neat in person, and liked quiet se- 
clusion. Moreover, as he is said to have kept 
pipe and tobacco in-his house, we conclude he 
smoked. But upon numerous other points phys- 
iologists will desire to be informed, as well as 
those who fancy that the same regimen will pro- 
duce the same results in all cases. Did he drink 
coffee, or practice gymnastics before breakfast ? 
Did he bathe twice a day, or only twice a week ? 
Did he “never take a drop?” Did he eschew 
meat, and sleep with his window open in the 
dead of winter? And how many miles a day did 
he walk? 





Physicians and shoe-makers say that scarcely 
any young lady who calls herself fashionable is 
free from corns, bunions, and enlarged joints on 
the feet. Even the feet of little girs are ruined 
by wearing wrongly constructed shoes. As a 
necessary consequence the gait is awkward. 
Let sensible women—especially now that fash- 
ion authorizes a low-heeled boot—release their 
feet from the harmful pressure resulting from 
too high heels, and resolve never to allow a fool- 
ish fashion again to make walking a misery. 





Cod-liver oil butter may be'as palatable as but- 
ter made from genuine cream, provided one 
does not know what he is eating. Perhaps that 
ingenious pharmaceutist thought so who has 
adopted the plan of administering cod-liver oil 
to his patients in the form of a condiment to 


bread. He also recommends mixing it with 
mus ,egg, and sundry other ingredients, for 
salad ig. Every one to his liking. We 
sho our cod-liver oil in its original, 

state, and our food distinct from 


medicines. 





visiting card is a huge sheet of 
the name inscribed in large 
the better. There are 
of ¢ards, That which is used 
pecasions id folded ten times, and 
h.is written in the right-hand 
fixed the words, ‘“‘ Your 
amer,”’ or “Your more than 
the case me be), ‘‘ bows his 
pects.” The depreciatory 

a” is a favorite one, but there 
6 Of self-designation. It is eti- 
arp this card to the visitor, it be- 
edly, too expensive for general dis- 




















An English physician states that in a single 
year he, as coroner for Middlesex, held a hun- 
dred inquests on children found suffocated in 
bed by the sides of their mothers, and in nine 
cases out of ten he attributes these deaths to 
the gross ignorance of the mother with regard 
to the laws which govern the life of the child. 
Such —— seems amazing to those who re- 
alize that an infant’s lungs require air, but in- 
dicates the necessity of teaching physiology to 
women of all classes, and of giving to young 

rls such hygienic instruction as is essential for 

he preservation of life and health. 





Gardening is one of the best forms of out-door 
exercise for women. Within a few years past 
many country ladies have experienced the in- 
vigorating effect of employing a couple of hours 
every day in the lighter kinds of garden-work. 
We know a village where it is the fashion for la- 
dies thus to occupy a part of their time. They 
do not cultivate fruits and vegetables for the 
market, but their own tables are bountifully 
supplied with strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, pears, apples, tomatoes, melons, and sun- 
dry bles, all in their own season, and 
chi ~. Docite:. of their own industry. A 

springs up as to the size and 
4 ; articles thus raised. The gar- 
dens presen. - peculiar oppearance of neatiic=-, 
and bright’ ow.rs scattered and there rive 
<, most cheerful aspect. 


ee 





The following characteristic anecdote is re- 
lated of John dolph: He was engaged to a 
beautiful Virginia girl, but was one day seen to 
leave her father’s residence in unusual agita- 
tion. It appeared that the lady’s father had 
proposed that Mr. Randolph should settle asum 
of money upon the bride, whereupon the spir- 
ited lover remarked, “It is not my purpose to 
purchase. When I desire to purchase, I shall 





go to the cheapest market—I shall go to Africa.” 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Naomt.—Heavy black gros grain dresses, lightened 
by white lace or muslin pleatings, are often worn in 
ball-rooms. 

JanzE.—Make your black silk by the Marguerite Po- 
lonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 

B. R.—You do not need a white bonnet. Get a 
plum-colored silk suit trimmed with velvet, and have 
a bonnet to match of the silk and velvet. 

Constant Reaprr.—Make a box-pleated habit shirt 
of scarlet or blue merino, or of flannel, for your daugh- 
ter to wear with her plaid skirts left from last winter. 

Miss M. J. M.—Your samples are blue Lyons poplin 
and black armure silk. Of course the dress skirt 
should be the darkest of the two shades of a suit.—A 
wife retains her husband’s arm while walking up the 
aisle to a seat at a public entertainment, but there is 
no rule for unmarried people. Usually the gentleman 
precedes the lady and finds a seat for her. 

F. C. E.—Make your blue silk by cut paper pattern 
of the Worth Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 1, 
Vol. IV. Your fringe will trim it stylishly. 

Jaotnta.—The polonaise costume is what you need. 
Use either the Marguerite or the Louis XIV. illustrated 
in Bazar No. 39, Vol. IV. Make the vest and trimmings 
of velvet. 

Neture N.—Get a plum-colored suit entirely of silk, 
or of cashmere over silk. Your gray silk suit with hat 
to match will be appropriate for you. 

8. L. G.—We furnish no cut paper patterns but 
those set down in our advertised list. 

Two Sisters.—In rugs the stripes should all be of 
the same pattern, alternating with plush stripes. The 
same is true of furniture, though ottoman reps is as 
satisfactory as plush. A single tapestry stripe down 
chairs is sufficient, but a sofa requires more stripes. 
Brown, green, or gray reps would suit you. ,Variety 
in the design of the tapestry stripe is preferable to 
having all the furniture of the same stripe. 

May.—For hints about making a black silk suit con- 
sult Bazar No. 33, Vol. IV. 

Cazt’s Moruer.—A long, simply shapéd sacque with 
adeep round cape, all made of black velveteen or brown 
corduroy, with flannel lining, is the winter cloak for 
your boy. Geta black velvet turban or a brown one 
with a fur band. 

An Op Svssorrser.—Get a Marguerite polonaise 
of brown cashmere the same shade or lighter than 
your brown silk. Trim it with braiding and fringe, or 
silk folds or pleatings, and you will have a most stylish 
fall suit. 

Lizziz M. R.—We approve your taste in selecting 
your traveling suit, and do not think it too dark. 
Your idea of the lovely gray silk, velvet polonaise, etc., 
is also good. Use the Marguerite polonaise suit pat- 
tern for your blue, and the Worth basque pattern for 
your gray dress, 

ApireER, oF Meapvitie.—Direct to the firm you 
mention, Broadway, New York city. Tinted paper 
with colored initial costs $1 a quire, with envelopes 
marked to match.—You should make a party call, 
whether you attended the party or not. 

Litiiz.—Keep your geraniums through the winter 
in as equable a temperature as possible, and water 
them when the earth in the pot seems to require it. 
We decline to answer your other questions. 

Mary E. 8.—We can not tell you, or the many others 
who ask our counsel on this subject, how to earn a 
livelihood for yourself and your children. 

Keystone Srate.—Are fish caught in a thunder- 
| storm never good? and do the French remove the 
hearts of their monarchs and marshals before burial ? 
We did not know it. 

Nanniz anp Jennie.—It is so manifestly impossible 
for us to c d special or winter resorts 
in this column that we are surprised at your question. 

Earnest.—An author who writes under an assumed 
name usually has confidence enough in his publishers 
to intrust them with his address. Your other ques- 
tions are too trivial to answer. 

E. N.—We don’t know. 

M. H. V.—The Marguerite polonaise pattern sent 
you is one of the best models for a black cashmere 
polonaise, and also for one of Swiss muslin to wear 
over your green silk. Arrange a ruffle or lace in vest 
shape on your corsage. 

Miss C. H. L.—We can not give you addresses. Ex- 
amine Bazar advertisements for the information you 
want. 

Mrs. G. V. L.—Make your gray suit by Marguerite 
polonaise pattern sent you, or by the Louis XIV. vest- 
polonaise, with vest and bias bands of black silk. A 
Watteau paletot is the model for your black gros grain. 
Trim with gimp and fringe. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Twenty-five cents buy the whole set 
of patterns, six in number, for an infant's wardrobe. 
Any of the furnishing houses quoted in our columns 
will send you well-made clothing for infants. We do 
not reply by mail. 

Mrs. G. L. M.—We know of no New York dress- 
maker of repute who will do what you wish. Wecan 
not reply by mail. 

Mrs. Katze K.—The gray poplin will look best 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. Make the 
silk by our Marguerite polonaise pattern, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same. 

An Op Sussoriser.—A Watteau paletot of velvet 
will be handsome for winter. 

E. R.—A mantle just imported is very similar to the 
Metternich. Black satin is not much worn at present. 

W. H. C.—We furnish no patterns but those named 
in our advertised list. 

Mrs. T.—We have published designs for working 
letters on canvas. 

Dorotuza.—We have given many designs for slip- 
pers, and shall probably give more, 

c. A. B.—Your sample is plaid serge, and would dye 
black. Make a double cape trimmed with fringe. 
The silk sampie 18 not as good as the quality usually 
sold here for $2. The narrow flat silk braid called sou- 
tache, or else round cord, is used for braiding. 

Mrs. E. P. B.—Use the over-skirt pattern of the Vest- 
Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IV. Bias 
velvet and ribbon of the color of the dress are used. 

F. A. F.—The kilt pleating is fastened top and bot- 
tom before it is sewed on, or else is stitched own 
afterward. Use alpaca folds, or else silk. 

L. M. C.—The Marguerite polonaise pattern is suit- 
able for both of your fabrics, and may be worn in-doors 
as well as out. Trim the gray with bias black silk 
bands; the grenadine with ruffles. Make pearl gray 
silk with demi-train and basque, trimmed with white 
lace. 

Miss N. E. W.—Lengthwise bands of velvet may be 
sewed plainly on the skirt without kilt pleats. 

L. T. G.—The Bazar advises that suit skirts should 
escape, not touch, the ground. 

E. H. B.—Make a black silk suit. with a polonaise, 





either the Marguerite or that with Louis XIV. vest. Get 





a black cashmere polonaise to wear with other skirts, — 
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BASKET-MAKING. 


HE art of making baskets is another of the 
useful and valuable ones by most persons 
considered unsuitable for ladies. But this is‘a 
mistake, as a little practice and experiment will 
show. Not only may they produce the different 
varieties of fancy baskets so beautiful for work, 
flowers, and other ornamental purposes, but the 
strong, substantial specimens so useful in the 
family may be readily manufactured from coarser 
materials, with even less trouble than the more 
delicate kinds and diminutive sizes. 

With ladies, the only part of the operation 
impracticable for them to undertake is the “ get- 
ting out,” or. preparing of the splints. Some 
male friend, no doubt, can be found to do this, 
or they can be bought very cheaply from a bas- 
ket-maker. In order to ascertain the required 
length, measure any basket near the size intend- 
ed, from the top edge (outside) around and un- 
derneath to the opposite side, allowing several 
inches over for working. 

Thus, to make a square basket measuring 
nine by nine inches across the bottom, and three 
and one-half in height, with spreading sides, 
have prepared ten thin splints of oak or ash wood 
(the latter rather preferable), each to be two 
feet long, and three-quarters of an inch wide; 
also fourteen narrow ones, each three feet nine 
inches in length, and about one-quarter of an 
inch wide; besides these, one or two long thin 
ones for the edge, and a stiff thick one for the 
handle. 

First, the ends of the splints must be somewhat 
sharpened and shaven so as to be thin, and then 
should all be soaked well for several hours in 
warm water (if the water cools before you are 
ready to use them it will not matter); this will 
render them pliable, and easily to be bent into 
shape. Keep them in the water all the time, 
taking them out as they are wanted. 

Now take five of the ten widest ones, and lay 
them side by side upon the table; then take out 
the sixth one, and weave it across the first five, by 
taking up and passing over the alternate splints ; 
leave it near the centre of the row, and then take 
another and weave it across in like manner, cov- 
ering and passing under the alternate ones, so as to 
form squares with the last splint. (See Fig.1.) In 
this way the whole five must be woven across the 

first five, when the 
Fig. 1. square bottom of 
the basket will be 
formed; be par- 
ticular, however, 
that the ends of 
the splints on all 
the sides be as 
nearly even as pos- 
sible, and that they 
be pulled closely 
together, so as 
to look compact. 
Now, if the wood 
has become dry, 
the centre or wov- 
en part may be laid 
in the water again, as the splints will be either 
brittle or altogether unmanageable if allowed to 
become dry. When well moistened, fold down 
the splints close to the edge of the weaving, lay- 
ing them flat upon the bottom, but turning all 
the same way, toward the centre, and sv as to 
form an even line along the square. Give a lit- 
tle blow with the hammer, so as to make the 
bend more certain ; fold the opposite side toward 
the first, and so on with all four sides: this will 
cause them to stand upright to form the sides of 
the basket. 

If the sides are to be spreading, so as to form 
a very shallow basket, these side splints may be 
split with a knife down to where they fold up- 
ward from the bottom; but if straight-sided are 
preferred, they may be left broad. 

Next take one of the narrow splints, which 
should be well moistened, and weave it around, 
leaving an inch or two at the end you begin with ; 
draw the sides in an upright position as you in- 
terlace the splint, and when it is carried en- 
tirely around, go a little beyond and overlap, 
pushing in the ends so that they will be well se- 
cured and concealed under the upward splints. 
When this first lateral splint is in its place the 
others will be comparatively easy, and thus the 
whole twelve which are to build up the sides may 
be woven closely around; the shaping is to be 
done as these are being put in by spreading 
slightly the upright splints, in order to give the 
sides the desired spread. 

When the whole twelve are thus in place the 
edge is to be finished, and if the ends of the 
































SPLINTS LAID IN PLACE TO OOM- 
MENOE THE BASKET. 








splints are dry, they must again be wet thorough- 
ly; then cut them off about an inch and a half 
above the last lateral splint, and sharpen or shave 
them slightly; trim them down close above the 
top splint, and be particular how this is done. 

Taking one at a time, if it come up outside of 
this upper splint, let it bend over on the inside 
of the basket, and weave the end into the one 
below. ‘The next one will, of course, come up 
inside, and must therefore bend outward, and be 
tucked into the outer one below; in this way 
they will be finished off all round, alternately 
folding over either on the inside or outside. 

The handle must next be prepared. First, 
cut it the proper length, allowing for the space 
where it is fastened inside. Make a notch about 
an inch and a half from the ends, they also being 
whittled down to a thin edge, and being of a 
thicker piece of wood, it will require a good soak- 
ing in hot water; while pliable it can be bent 
into shape, and the ends inserted between two 
splints inside of the basket. 

When this is done, take the two remaining 
splints with the long thin one, and holding one 
on each side of the upper row, along the top of 
the basket, begin to wrap or twine the thin splint 
over the edge, bringing it through the upper row 
of interstices, and then over the treble row of 

splints, in and out, 
Fig. 2. until the whole 
edge is strongly 
finished. The han- 
dle will be firmly 
held in its place by 
this means, if the 
notch is allowed 
to come below the 
rim just described. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

These rules for 
basket-making will be a sufficient guide to the 
art; the one described will be a medium-sized, 
substantial one, and therefore a good style to 
learn on; but for the pretty little fancy baskets, 
use very thin and delicate white splints, and if a 
pattern is at hand it will be easy to count the 
number of splints required, and also to measure 
their length. 

By coloring the splints before beginning the 
work with some staining material, such as ex- 
tract of logwood, Vandyck brown, Venetian red, 
etc., a pretty variety may be produced in the 
fancy baskets. 

Baskets of another and rather different style, 
extremely delicate and graceful, are made from 
the white rye straws, and are beautiful for hold- 
ing mosses, sea-weeds, dried grasses, etc. 

Select perfect straws of new rye, and split 
them into fine splints; then separate the narrow- 
est ones, which should not be thicker than cro- 
chet spool cotton. About twelve or fifteen will 
be sufficient for the purpose. The remainder 
should be rather broader, and as nearly as possi- 
ble of equal width. 

Lay them in a saucer of water for half an 
hour or more before you are ready to begin your 
basket. Now take a small piece of muslin—say 
five inches square—place the narrow straws, one 
at a time, on it, and sew the ends on to the muslin 
(along one edge) closely together. (See Fig. 3.) 

When all are secured, spread out the straws 
over the muslin in a fan shape, and sew the other 
ends down in this position to the muslin, so as 
to look as represented in the cut. 





THE BASKET OOMPLETED. 








SPLINTS ARRANGED FOR A BASKET OF STRAW. 


Now, when this is done, take one of the broad- 
er splints and begin weaving it across, and when 
entirely through, pull it down as near as possible 
to the bottom row of stitching. Then another 
and another of the splints may be interlaced, 
alternating in basket fashion, until enough are 
woven to make the basket high enough to be 
well-proportioned. 

These little straw splints dry very quickly, and 
therefore it will be necessary occasionally to lay 
the whole in water. 

The basket may now be shaped and finished 
by trimming off the superfluous edges of the mus- 






lin, but allowing sufficient margin for turning 
in all around; then turn in the top, splints, 
muslin, and all, sew it down slightly by a few 
stitches on the under side, and afterward the 
sides and bottom in the same way, and tack it 
neatly on to the card-board with needle and 
thread, the stitches not being allowed to show on 
the right side. 

The handle is formed of a broader splint of 
the straw, a narrow one with the wrong side 
turned outward being twined around it. One 
end of this handle is stitched to the card, and 
the other to the inside of the basket, so as, when 
finished, te look something like the cut at the 
commencement of this article. 

The mosses, dried flowers, grasses, or sea- 
weed may then be tastefully gummed into it, 
and arranged so as to fill it up well, and also to 
fall over the edge gracefully. When placed ina 
passe-partout frame, or in one having a convex 
glass, it will make a beautiful ornament for the 
parlor wall. 

This is an excellent way of preserving me- 
mentos of noted places or travel, and when pro- 
tected in this way from the air and dust, will last 
for many years. 





MADRIGAL. 


O Dove, that dost bewail thy love 
As I do mine, 

Would that my woe could find the facile flow 
Thou hast for thine! 


In every wood I hear thy voice 
In loud lament, 

While I am fain to send the sounds of pain 
To banishment. 


Yet I divine thy heart and mine 
Know the same grief; 

But thine has utterance, while silent tears 
Are my relief, 


Let us divide our burdens, then: 
Mourn thou for me; 

And I, who am too proud to moan aloud, 
Will weep for thee! 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Arpie Mrermeve.—Stew the apples, run through a 
colander, flavor with lemon, and sweeten to the taste. 
To every quart of the apples, after cooking, allow 
five eggs; beat the whites very stiff, grease a piece 
of white paper very well with butter, place in a pan, 
pile the whites on the paper, and put into a hot oven, 
where they will brown in about three minutes; slip off 
the paper on the apples; eat cold with cream. 

Sricep Pivums.—Tie in a thin muslin bag one table- 
spoonful of cloves, the same quantity of allspice in the 
grain, and a small portion of cinnamon in the stick; 
put this with one pint of vinegar and three pounds of 
sugar in a porcelain saucepan to boil; after boiling a 
few minutes pour hot over six pounds of plums; for 
three successive mornings drain the vinegar off the 
fruit, boil,and pour overhot. Then put plums and all 
over the fire, give them a good boil, and, removing the 
bag of spice, bottle the fruit and liquor Peaches are 
very nice donc in the same manner, only taking seven 
pounds of fruit instead of six. 

Lieut Bisourr ror Tea.—One quart of new milk, two 
eggs, a tea-cupful of yeast, a table-spoonful of lard, a 
little salt, and flour enough to make a stiff dough. 

BrrrsteaK with Oyster Savor.—The steak should 
be about an inch thick, tender and juicy. Have the 
gridiron hot, and rub with a small piece of butter to 
prevent the meat sticking. Broil it carefully, and do 
not season until done; then lay in a dish, cover tight- 
ly, and keep it hot. In a very little juice stew twenty 
or thirty oysters; season, and add alittle cream; pour 
hot over the steak, and serve. 

For lemon-water ice a very good rule is one quart of 
water, juice of four lemons, and one and a quarter 
pounds of white sugar. 

Omezter Sourrité.—Break the yolks of six fresh eggs 
into a basin, beat them until light, add a very small 
portion of lemon juice, grated lemon, nutmeg, and 
about half a tea-spoonful of sugar; beat well together, 
and mix in lightly five table-spoonfuls of cream. Place 
the omelet pan, with a small piece of butter, when melt- 
ed, in a quick oven; pour in the eggs, and stir in light- 
ly with a fork the well-beaten whites; let it cook a 
few minutes—not more than five or six—turn on the 
dish so that the bottom part is up, and send to table 
hot. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
AUSTIN. 


Late in the autumn of that year Mr. Granger 
and his household took up their abode in Paris. 
Clarissa had expressed a wish to winter in that 
brilliant city, and Daniel Granger had no great- 
er, desire than to please her. But in making 
any concession of this kind he did it in such a 
quiet, unobtrusive way that his wife was scarce- 
ly aware how entirely her wishes had been stud- 
ied. He was too proud a man to parade his af- 
fection for her; he kept a check upon himself 
rather, and in a manner regulated his own con- 
duct by the standard of hers. ‘There was never 
any show of devotion on his part. ‘The world 
might have taken them for a couple brought to- 
gether by convenience, and making the best of 
their loveless union. 

So, with regard to the gratification of her 
wishes, it seemed always that the thing which 
Clarissa desired happened to suit his own humor, 
rather than that he sacrificed all personal feeling 
for her pleasure. In this Parisian arrangement 
it had been so, and his wife had no idea that it 
was entirely on her account that Daniel Granger 
set up his tent in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

The fair Sophia had, however, a very shrewd 
suspicion of the fact, and for some weeks prior 





to the departure from Arden existed in a state 


of suppressed indignation which was not good 


for the model villagers ; her powers of observa- 
tion were, if possible, sharpened in the matter of 
cobwebs ; her sense of smell intensified in rela- 
tion to cabbage-water. Nor did she refrain from 
making herself eminently disagreeable to her 
step-mother. 

“*T should not have supposed you would so 
soon be tired of Arden Court,” she remarked, 
pleasantly, during that dreary quarter of an hour 
after dinner which Mr. Granger and his wife and 
daughter were wont to pass in the contemplation 
of crystallized apricots and hot-house grapes, and 
the exchange of the baldest, commonplaces in the 
way of conversation. Perhaps if Clarissa and 
her husband had been alone on such occasions, 
that air of ceremony might have vanished. The 
young wife might have drawn her chair a little 
nearer her husband’s, and there might have been 
some pleasant talk about that inexhaustible 
source of wonder and delight, the baby. But 
with Miss Granger always at hand, the dessert 
was as ceremonious as if there had been a party 
of eighteen, and infinitely more dreary, lacking 
the cheery clatter and buzz of company. She 
ate five hot-house grapes, and sipped half a glass 
of claret, with as solemn an air as if she had been 
making a libation to the gods, 

Mr. Granger looked up from his plate when 
his daughter made this remark about Arden, and 
glanced inquiringly at his wife, with a shadow 
of displeasure in his face. Yielding and indul- 
gent as he had been to her, there was in his com- 
position something of the stuff that makes a ty- 
rant. His wifemust love the things that he loved. 
It would have been intolerable to him to suppose 
that Mrs. Granger could grow weary of the 
house that he had beautified. 

**T am not tired of the Court,” Clarissa an- 
swered, withasad smile. ‘‘ There are too many 
recollections to make it dear to me.” 

Daniel Granger’s face flushed ever go slightly 
at this speech. It was the past, then, and not 
the present, that rendered the place dear to her, 

**T could never grow tired of Arden,” she 
went on; “‘ but I think it will be very nice to 
spend a winter in Paris.” 

**Lady Laura Armstrong has put that notion 
into your head, no doubt,” said Miss Granger, 
with the faintest suspicion of a sneer. She was 
not very warmly attached to the lady of Hale 
Castle nowadays, regarding her as the chief pro- 
moter of Mr. Granger's marriage. 

“* Lady Laura has said that they enjoyed them- 
selves very much in Paris the winter before last,” 
Clarissa answered, frankly ; ‘‘and has promised 
me plenty of introductions. She even promises 
that she and Mr. Armstrong will come over for 
a week or two while we are there.” 

‘* And poor Lady Geraldine Challoner ?” 

Miss Granger always exhibited a profound pity 
for Lady Geraldine, and never lost any oppor- 
pond of dwelling upon Mr. Fairfax’s bad con- 

uct. 

**No; I don’t suppose Lady Geraldine would 
go with them,” Clarissa answered, coloring a 
little. The name of Geraldine Challoner was 
always painful to her. ‘* She doesn't care about 
going any where.” 

‘** Perhaps she would not care to run the risk 
of meeting Mr. Fairfax,” suggested Sophia. 

Mr. Granger looked up again, with that shad- 
ow of displeasure upon his countenance. 

**She would not be more likely to meet him 
in Paris than at Hale,” replied Clarissa. ‘‘ He 
has gone to Germany.” 

“*Yes, for the autumn, he said. Depend upon 
it, he will spend the winter in Paris. I have al- 
ways observed that those dissipated kind of men 
prefer Paris to London.” 

‘*T don’t think you have any right to call Mr. 
Fairfax dissipated, Sophia,” said her father, with 
an offended air; ‘‘and I don’t think that his 
movements can be of the smallest consequence to 
you, nor those of the Hale Castle people either. 
Clarissa and I have determined to spend two or 
three months in Paris, and we are not in the 
slightest degree dependent upon our English 
friends for our enjoyment there. If you are dis- 
inclined to accompany us, and would rather re- 
main at Arden—” 

“Oh, papa, papa!” cried Sophia, with an in- 
jured look, ‘‘don’t say that; don’t allow me to 
think I have grown quite indifferent to you.” 

‘* You have not grown indifferent to me; but 
I don’t want to take you away from home against 
your wish.” 

** My wish is to be any where with you, papa; 
any where—even though you may feel me an in- 
cumbrance. I could endure the humiliation of 
feeling that, so long as I was allowed to remain 
with you.” 

Mr. Granger gave a sigh that was almost a 
groan, and, for perhaps the first time in his life, « 
it occurred to him that it would be a pleasant 
thing if his only daughter were to fall in love with 
some fortunate youth, and desire to marry him. 
A curate even. There was Tillott. Why: 
shouldn't she marry Tillott? He, Daniel Gran- 
ger, would give his child a handsome portion, 
and they could go through life inspecting model 
cottages, and teaching village children the works 
and ways of all those wicked kings of Israel, who 
made groves and set up the idols of their heathen 
neighbors: a pure and virtuous and useful life, 
without question, if tempered with some con- 
sideration for the feelings of the model cottagers, 
and some mercy for the brains: of the humble 
scholars. : 

In the interval between this little after-dinner 
scene and the departure from Arden Mr. Gran- 
ger invited Mr. Tillott to dinner two or three 

times, and watched him with the eyes of anxiety 
as he conversed with Sophia. But although the 
curate was evidently eager to find favor in the 
sight of the damsel, the damsel herself showed 
no sign of weakness. Mr. Granger sighed, and 
| iold himself that the lamp of hope burned dimly 
| in this quarter. 
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‘¢She really ought to marry,” he said to him- 
self, ‘* A girl of her energetic, indefatigable na- 
ture would be a treasure to some man, and she 
is only wasting herself here. Perhaps in Paris 
we shall meet some one;” and then there arose 
before Mr. Granger the vision of some foreign ad- 
venturer seeking to entangle the wealthy English 
‘¢ meess” in his meshes. Paris might be a dan- 
gerous place; but with such a girl as Sophia, 
there could be no fear. She was a young wom- 
an who might be trusted to walk with unfalter- 
ing steps through the most tortuous pathways 
of this life, always directing herself aright, and 
coming in at the finish just at that very point at 
which a well-brought-up young person should 
arrive. 

Mr. Granger made his Parisian arrangements 
on the large scale which became him as a landed 
gentleman of unlimited wealth. A first floor of 
some ten spacious rooms was selected in one of 
the brand-new stone mansions in a brand-new 
street in the fashionable faubourg; a house that 
seemed to have been built for the habitation of 
giants; a house made splendid by external dec- 
oration in carved stone-work, garlands of stone 
fruit and flowers, projecting lion-heads, caryat- 
ides, and so on; no gloomy porte-cochére, but 
a street door, through which a loaded drag might 
have been driven without damage to the hats of 
the outside passengers; a house glorified within 
by egg-and-dart mouldings, white enameled wood- 
work, and much gilding; but a house in which 
the winter wind howled as in a primeval forest, 
and which required to be supplied with supple- 
mentary padded crimson velvet doors before the 
spacious chambers could be made comfortable. 
Here Mr. Granger took up his abode, with ten 
of his Arden Court servants quartered on a floor 
above. ‘The baby had a nursery looking into 
the broad, bare street, where some newly planted 
sticks of the sycamore species shivered in the 
northeast wind; and the baby took his matu; 
tinal airings in the Tuileries Gardens, and his 
afternoon drives in the Bois, while every move- 
ment of his infant existence was watched or di- 
rected by the tenderest of mothers. ‘The chief 
nurse, who had lived with more fashionable mis- 
tresses, for whom the duties of the nursery were 
subordinate to the business of society, pronounced 
Mrs. Granger “‘ fidgety ;” a very sweet lady, but 
too fond of interfering about trifles, and not re- 
posing boundless confidence in the experience 
of her nurse. 

There were a good many English people in 
Paris this year whom the Grangers knew, and 
Lady Laura had insisted upon giving Clarissa 
introductions to some of her dearest friends 
among the old French nobility—people who had 
known Lord Calderwood in their days of exile— 
and more than one dearest friend among the newer 
lights of the Napoleonic firmament. ‘Then there 
were a Russian princess and a Polish countess 
or so, whom Lady Laura had brought to Mrs. 
Granger’s receptions in Clarges Street: so that 
Clarissa and. her husband found themselves at 
once in the centre of a circle from the elegant 
dissipations whereof there was‘no escape. ‘The 
pretty Mrs. Granger and the rich Mr. Granger 
were in request every where; nor was the stately 
Sophia neglected, although she took her share in 
all festivities with the familiar Sunday-school 
primness, and seemed to vivacious Gaul the beet 
archetype of that representative young Englis 
lady who is always exclaiming ‘‘ Shocking!” 
Even after her arrival in Paris, when she felt 
herself so very near him, after so many years of 
severance, Clarissa did not find it the easiest 
thing in the world to see her brother. Mr. and 
Mrs. Granger had only spent a couple of days 
in Paris during their honey-moon, and Daniel 
Granger planned a round of sight-seeing, in the 
way of churches, picture-galleries, and cemeter- 
ies, which fully occupied the first four or five 
days after their arrival. Clarissa was obliged to 
be deeply interested in all the details of Gothic 
architecture—to appreciate Ingres, to give her 
mind to Gérome—when her heart was yearning 
for that meeting which she had waited so long 
to compass.. Mr. Granger, as an idle man, with 
no estate to manage—no new barns being built 
within his morning's ride, no dilapidated cot- 
tages to be swept away—was not easily to be 
got rid of. .He devoted his days to showing his 
wife the: glories of the splendid city, which he 
knew. by heart himself, and admired sufficiently 
in a sober, business-like way. The evenings 
were mortgaged to society. Clarissa had been 
more than a week in Paris before she had a 
morning to herself; and even then there was 
Miss Granger to be disposed of, and Miss Gran- 
ger’s curiosity to be satisfied. 

Mr. Granger had gone to breakfast at the 
Maison Dorée with a mercantile magnate from 
his own country—a solemn commercial break- 
fast, whereat all the airy trifles and dainty com- 
positions of fish, flesh, and fowl with which the 
butterfly youth of France are nourished were 
to be set before unappreciative Britons. At ten 
o'clock Clarissa ordered her carriage. It was 
best to go in. her own carriage, she thought, even 
at the risk of exciting the curiosity of servants. 
To send for a hired vehicle would have caused 
greater wonder ; to walk alone was impossible ; 
to walk with her nurse and child might have 
been considered eccentric. 

She could not even take an airing, however, 
without some discussion with MissGranger. That 
young lady was established in the drawing-room 
—the vast foreign chamber, which never looked 
like a home—illuminating a new set of Gothic 
texts for the adornment of her school. She 
sorely missed the occupation and importance af- 
forded her by the model village. In Paris there 
was no one afraid of her; no humble matrons to 
quail as her severe eyes surveyed wall and ceil- 
ing, floor and surbase. And, being of a tempera- 
ment which required perpetual employment, she 
was fain to fall back upon illumination, Berlin- 





wool work, and early morning practice of piano- 


forte music of the most strictly mathematical 
character. It was her boast that she had been 
thoroughly ‘‘ grounded” in the science of har- 
mony; but, although shecould have givena reason 
for every interval in a sonata, her playing never 
sparkled into brilliancy nor melted into tender- 
ness, and never had her prim, cold fingers found 
their way to a human soul. 

‘* Are you going out so early ?” this wise dam- 
sel asked, wonderingly, as Clarissa came into the 
drawing-room in her bonnet and shawl. 

‘*Yes; it is such a fine morning, and I think 
baby will enjoy it. Ihave not had a drive with 
him since we have been here.” 

‘*No,” replied Sophia: ‘‘ you have only had 
papa. I shouldn’t think he would be very much 
flattered if he heard you preferred baby.’ 

“T did not say that I preferred baby, Sophia. 
What a habit you have of misrepresenting me!” 

The nurse appeared at this moment, carrying 
the heir of the Grangers, gloriously arrayed in 
blue velvet, and looking fully conscious of his 
magnificence. 

“But I do like to have a drive with my pet 
lamb, don’t I, darling?” said the mother, stoop- 
ing to kiss the plump, rosy cheek. And then 
there followed some low, confidential talk in the 
fond baby language peculiar to young mothers. 

‘*T should have thought you would have been 
glad to get a morning alone for once in a way,” 
remarked Sophia, coming over to the baby and 
giving him a stately kiss. She liked him toler- 
ably well in her own way, and was not angry 
with him for having come into the world to oust 
her from her proud position as sole heiress to 
her father’s wealth. ‘The position had been very 
pleasant to her, and she had not seen it slip away 
from her without many a pang; but, however she 
might dislike Clarissa, she was not base enough 
to hate her father’s child. If she could have had 
the sole care and management of him, physicked 
and dieted him after her own method, and de- 
veloped the budding powers of his infant mind 
by her favorite forcing system—made a model 
villager of him, in short—she might have grown 
even to love him. But these privileges being 
forbidden to her—her wisdom being set at naught, 
and her counsel rejected—she could not help re- 
garding Lovel Granger as more or less an injury. 

‘*T should have thought you would have been 
glad of a morning at home, Clarissa,” she re- 


eated. 

** Not such a fine morning as this, Sophy. It 
would be such a pity for baby to lose the sun- 
shine; and I have really nothing to do.” 

“If I had known a little sooner that you were 
going, I would have gone with you,” said Miss 
Granger. 

Clarissa’s countenance fell. She could not 
help that little troubled look, which told Miss 
Granger that her society would not have been 
welcome. 

**You would have no objection to my coming 
with you, I suppose?” the fair Sophia said, sharp- 
ly. ‘‘ Baby is not quite a monopoly.” 

“Of course not. If you'll put on your things 
now, Sophia, I'll wait for you.” gene P 

It was a hard thing for Clarissa to make the 
offer, when she had been waiting so anxiously 
for this opportunity of seeing her brother. To 
be in the same city with him, and not see him, 
was more painful than to be divided from him 
by half the earth, as she had been. It was hard- 
er still to have to plot and plan and stoop to false- 
hood in order to compass a meeting. But she 
remembered the stern, cold look in her husband's 
face when she had spoken of Austin, and she 
could not bring herself to degrade her brother by 
entreating Daniel Granger’s indulgence for his 
past misdeeds, or Daniel Granger's interest in 
his future fortunes. 

Happily Sophia had made elaborate prepara- 
tions for.the Gothic texts, and was not inclined 
to waste so much trouble. 

“T have got my colors all ready,” she said, “and 
have put every thing out, you see. No, I don’t 
think: I’ll:go td-day. But another time, if you'll 
be so kind as to let me know beforehand, I shall 
be pleased to go with my brother. I suppose 
you know there’s an east wind to-day, by-the-bye.” 

The quarter whence the wind came was a sub- 
ject about which Clarissa had never concerned 
herself. ‘The sun was shining, and the sky was 
blue. 

‘* We have plenty of wraps,” she said; ‘‘and 
we can have the carriage closed if we are cold.” 

‘¢Tt is not a day upon which J should take an 
infant out,” Miss Granger murmured, dipping 
her brush in some Prussian blue; ‘‘ but of course 
you know best.” 

‘*Oh, we shall take care of baby, depend upon 
it. Good-by, Sophy.” 

And Clarissa departed, anxious to avoid far- 
ther remonstrance on the part of her step-daugh- 
ter. She told the coachman to drive to the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, intending to leave the nurse 
and baby to promenade that favorite resort, while 
she made her way on foot to the Rue du Cheva- 
lier Bayard. She remembered that George Fair- 
fax had described her brother’s lodging as near 
the Luxembourg. 

They drove through the gay Parisian streets, 
past the pillar in the Place Vendome, and along 
the Rue de la Paix, all shining with jewelers’ 
ware, and the Rue de Rivoli, where the chest- 
nut-trees in the Gardens of the Tuileries were 
shedding their last leaves upon the pavement, 
past the airy tower of St. Jacques, and across 
the bridge into that unknown world on the 
other side of the Seine. ‘The nurse, who had 
seen very little of that quarter of the town, won- 
dered what obscure region she was traversing, 
and wondered still more when they alighted at 
the somewhat shabby-looking gardens. 

‘These are the Luxembourg Gardens,” said 
Clarissa. ‘‘ As you have been to the Tuileries 
every day, I thought it would be a change for 
you to come here.” : 

“Thank you, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Brobson, 


the chief nurse **but ~ don’t think as these gar- 
dings is anyways equal to the Tooleries—nor to 
Regent’s Park even. When I were in Paris with 
Lady Fitz-Lubin, w= took the children to the 
Tooleries or the Bore de Bouiong every day—. 
but, law me! the Bore de Boulong were a poor 
place in those days to what it is now.” 

Clarissa took a couple of turns along one of 
the walks with Mrs. Brobson, and then, as they 
were going back toward the gate, she said, as 
carelessly as she could manage to say : 

‘There is a person living somewhere near here 
whom I want to see, Mrs. Brobson. I'll leave 
you and baby in the gardens for half an hour or 
so, while I go and pay my visit.” 

Mrs. Brobson stared. It was not an hour in 
the day when any lady she had ever served was 
wont to pay visits; and that Mrs. Granger of 
Arden Court should traverse a neighborhood of 
narrow streets and tall houses, on foot and 
alone, to call upon her acquaintance at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, seemed to her altogether 
inexplicable. 

‘You'll take the carriage, won’t you, ma’am ?” 
ue said, with undisguised astonishment. 

‘No, I shall not want the carriage; it’s very 
near. Besure you keep baby warm, Mrs. Brob- 
son. 

Clarissa hurried out into the street. The lan- 
dau, with its pair of Yorkshire-bred horses, was 
moving slowly up and down, to the admiration 
of juvenile Paris, which looked upon Mr. Gran- 
ger’s deep-chested, strong-limbed bays almost as 
a new order in the animal creation. Mrs. Gran- 
ger felt that the eyes of coachman and footman 
were upon her as she turned the first corner, 
thinking of nothing, for the moment, but how to 
escape the watchfulness of her own servants. 
She walked a little way down the street, and 
then asked a sleepy-looking waiter, who was 
sweeping the threshold of a very dingy restau- 
rant, to direct her to the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard. It was tout prés, the man said; only a 
turn to the right, at that corner yonder, and the 
next turning was the street she wanted. She 
thanked him, and hurried on, with her heart 
beating faster at every step. Austin might be 
out, she thought, and her trouble wasted; and 
there was no knowing when she might have an- 
other opportunity. Even if he were at home, 
their interview must needs be brief: there was 
the nurse waiting and wondering; the baby ex- 
posed to possible peril from east winds. 

The Rue du Chevalier Bayard was a street of 
tall, gaunt houses that had seen better days— 
houses with porte-cochéres, exaggerated iron 
knockers, and queer old lamps; dreary balco- 
nies on the first floor, with here and there a 
plaster vase containing some withered member 
of the palm tribe, or a faded orange-tree ; every 
where and in every thing an air of dilapidation 
and decay; faded curtains, that had once been 
fine, flapping in the open windows; Venetian 
shutters going to ruin; and the only glimpse of 
brightness or domestic comfort confined to the 
humble parlor of the portress who kept watch 
and ward over one of the dismal mansions, and 
who had a bird-cage hanging in her window, an 
Angora cat sunning itself on the stone sill, and 
a row of scarlet geraniums in the little iron bal- 
cony. 

But this model portress did not preside over 
the house inhabited by Austin Lovel. There 
Clarissa found only a little deaf old man, who 
grinned and shook his head helplessly when she 
questioned him, and shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed to the staircase—a cavernous stone stair- 
case, with an odor as of newly opened graves. 
She went up to the first floor, past the entresol, 
where the earthy odor was subjugated by a pow- 
erful smell of cooking, in which garlic was the 
prevailing feature. One tall door on the first 
floor was painted a pale pink, and had still some 
dingy indications of former gilding upon its 
mouldings. On this pink door was inscribed the 
name of Mr. Austin, Painter. 

Clarissa rang a bell, and a tawdry-looking 
French servant, with big ear-rings and a dirty 
muslin cap, came to answer her summons. Mr. 
Austin was at home; would madame please to 
enter? Madame, having replied in the affirma- 
tive, was shown into a small sitting-room, fur- 
nished with a heterogeneous collection of cabin- 
ets, tables, and sofas, every one of which bore 
the stamp of the broker’s shop—things which 
had been graceful and pretty in their day, but 
from which the ormolu moulding had been 
knocked off here, and the inlaid wood chipped 
away there, and the tortoise-shell cracked in 
another place, until they seemed the very em- 
blems of decay. It was as if they had been set 
up as perpetual monitors—monuments of man’s 
fragility. ‘*This is what life comes to,” they 
said, in their silent fashion. This faded rubbish 
in buhl and marqueterie was useful enough to 
Mr. Lovel, however; and on his canvas the 
faded furniture glowed and sparkled with all its 
original brightness, fresh as the still-life of Meis- 
sonnier. ‘There were a child's toys scattered on 
the floor; and Clarissa heard a woman’s voice 
talking to a child in an adjoining room, on the 
other side of a pair of tall pink folding-doors. 
Then she heard her brother's voice saying some- 
thing to the servant; and at the sound she felt 
as if she must have fallen to the ground. Then 
one of the doors was opened, and a woman came 
in; a pretty, faded-looking woman, dressed in a 
light blue morning wrapper that might very well 
have been cleaner; a woman with a great deal 
of dyed hair in an untidy mass at the back of her 
head ; a woman whom Clarissa felt it must be a 
difficult thing to like. 

This was her brother's wife, of course. There 
was a boy of four or five years old clinging to 
his mother’s gown, and Clarissa’s heart yearned 
to the child. He had Austin’s face. It would 
be easy to love him, she thought. 

** Mr. Austin is in his paintin’-room, madame,” 





said the wife, putting on a kind of company man- 
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ner. ‘* Did you wish to see him about a picture ? 
Je parle trés poo de Francais, mais si—” 

“Tam English,” Clarissa answered, smiling: 
“if you will kindly tell Mr. Austin a lady from 
England wishes to see him. What a dear little 
boy! May I shake hands with him ?” 

‘Give the lady your hand, Henery,” said the 
mother. ‘* Not that one,” as the boy, after the 
invariable custom of childhood, offered his left— 
**the right hand.” 

Clarissa took the sticky little paw tenderly in 
her pearl gray glove. To think that her brother, 
Austin Lovel, should have married a woman who 
could call her son ‘‘ Henery,” and who had such 
an unmistakable air of commonness! 

The wife went back to the painting-room, and 
returned the next minute to beg the visitor to 
‘*step this way, if you please, ma’am.” She 
opened one of. the folding-doors wide as she 
spoke, and Clarissa went into a large room, at 
the other end of which there stood a tall, slim 
young man, in a short velvet coat, before a small 
easel. 

It was her brother Austin; pale and a trifle 
haggard, too old in looks for his years, but very 
handsome—a masculine edition of Clarissa her- 
self, in fact; the same delicate, clearly cut feat- 
ures ; the same dark hazel eyes, shaded by long 
brown lashes tinged with gold. This was what 
Mrs. Granger saw in the broad noonday sun- 
shine;.while the painter, looking up from his 
easel, beheld a radiant creature approaching 
him, a woman in pale gray silk, that it would 
have been rapture to paint; a woman with one 
of the loveliest faces he had ever seen, crowned 
with a broad plait of dark brown hair, and some 
delicate structure of point lace and pink roses, 
called by courtesy a bonnet. 

He laid down his mahl-stick and came to meet 
her, with a puzzled look in his face. Her beaniv 
seemed familiar to him somehow, and yet he nad 
no recollection of ever having seen her before. 
He saw the faded counterpart of that bright face 
every morning in his looking-glass. 

She held ont both her hands. 

** Austin, don’t you know me?” 

He gave a cry of pleased surprise, and caught 
her in his arms. 

‘* Clarissa!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ why, my dar- 
ling, how lovely you have grown! My dear lit- 
tle Clary! How well I-:remember the sweet 
young face, and the tears and kisses, and the 
slender little figure in its childish dress, that 
day your father carried you off to school! My 
own little Clary, what a happiness to see you! 
But you never told me that you were coming to 
Paris.” 

**No, dear, I kept that for. a surprise. 
are you really glad to see me, Austin?” 

** Really glad! Is there any one in the world 
could make me gladder?” 

‘*T am so happy to hear that. 
afraid you had half forgotten me. 
were so few and so short.” 

‘* Letters!” cried Austin Lovel, with a laugh. 
**T never was much of a hand at letter-writing; 
and then I hadn’t any thing particularly pleasant 
to write about. You mustn’t gauge my affection 
by the length of my letters, Clary. And then I 
have to work deucedly hard when I am at home, 
and have very little time for scribbling.” 

Clarissa glanced round the room while he was 
speaking. Every detail in her brother's sur- 
roundings had an interest for her. Here, as 
in the drawing-room, there was an untidy air 
about every thing—a want of harmony in all the 
arrangements. ‘There were Flemish carved oak 
cabinets and big Japan vases; a mantel-piece 
draped with dusty crimson velvet, a broken 
Venetian glass above it, and a group of rusty- 
looking arms on each side; long limp amber 
curtains to the three tall windows, with festoon- 
ed valances in an advanced stage of disarrange- 
ment and dilapidation. There were some logs 
burning on the hearth, a pot of chocolate sim- 
mering among the ashes, and breakfast laid for 
one person upon a little table by the fire—the 
remnant of a perigord-pie, flanked by a stone 
bottle of Curacoa. 3 

She looked at her brother with anxious, scru- 
tinizing eyes. No, George Fairfax had not de- 
ceived her. . He had the look of a man who was 
going the wrong way. There were premature 
lines across the forehead and about the dark, 
brilliant eyes; a nervous expression in the con- 
tracted lips. It was the face of a man who burns 
the candle of life at both ends. Late hours, anx- 
iety, dissipation of all kinds, had set their fatal 
seal upon his countenance. ° ‘ 

** Dear Austin, you are as handsome as ever; 
but I don’t think you are looking well,” she said, 
tenderly. 

**Don’t look so alarmed, my dear girl,” he 
answered, lightly ; ‘‘I am well.enough—that is 
to say, I am never ill,:never knock-under, or 
strike work; There are men who go through 
life like that—never ill and. never:exactly well. 
I rarely get up in the morning without.a head. 
ache; but I generally brignten considerably as 
the sun goes down. We move with.a contrary 
motion, Helos and I.” , 

‘*T am afraid you work too hard, and sit up 
too late.” 

** As to working hard, my dear, that is a ne- 
cessity; and going out évery night is another 
necessity. I get my commissions in society.” 

‘“‘ But you must have a reputation by this time, 
Austin; and commissions would come to you, 1 
should think, without your courting them.” 

“ No, child ; I have only a reputation de salon ; 
I am only known in a certain set. And a man 
must live, you see. ‘To a man himself that is the 
primary necessity. Your generosity set me on 
my legs last year, and tempted me to take this 
floor, and make a slight advance movement al- 
together. I thought better rooms would bring 
me better work—sitters for a new style of cab- 
inet portraits, and so on. - But so far the rooms 
have been comparatively a useless extravagance. 


And 


I was almost 
Your letters 
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However, I go out a good deal, and meet a 
great many influential people; so I can scarcely 
miss a success in the end.” 

‘* But if you sacrifice your health in the mean 
time, Austin.” 

** Sacrifice my health! That's just like a 
woman. Ifa man looks a trifle pale, and dark 
under the eyes, she begins to fancy he’s dying. 
My poor little wife takes just the same notions 
into her head, and would like me to stop at home 
every evening to watch her darn the children’s 
stockings.” 

**T think ~vour wife is quite right to be anx- 
ious, Austin; and it would be much better for 
you to stay at home, even to see stockings darn- 
ed. It must be very dull for her, too, when you 
are out, poor soul.” 

Mr. Lovel shrugged his shoulders with a dep- 
recating air. 

** C’est son métier,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose she 
does find it rather dismal at times; but there are 
the children, you see—it is a woman’s duty to 
find all-sufficient society in her children. And 
now, Clary, tell me about yourself. You have 
made a brilliant match, and are mistress of Ar- 
den Court. A strange stroke of fortune that. 
And you are happy, I hope, my dear?” 

**T ought to be very/happy,” Clarissa answer- 
ed, with a faint sigh, thinking perhaps that, 
bright as her life might be, it was not quite the 
fulfillment of her vague girlish dreams—not quite 
the life she had fancied lying before her when 
the future was all unknown: ‘‘I ought to be 
very happy and very grateful to Providence ; and, 
oh, Austin, my boy is the sweetest darling in the 
world !” 

Austin Loyel looked doubtful for a moment, 
half inclined to think ‘* my boy” might stand for 
Daniel Granger. 

**You must see him, Austin,” continued his 





sister; ‘‘he is nearly ten months old now, and 
such a beauty !” 
**Oh, the baby ? 
said Austin, rather 
coolly. ‘*I -dare 
say he’s a nice little 





chap, and T should 
like to see him very 
much, if- it were 
practicable. But 
how about Granger 
himself? He is a. 
good sort of fellow, 
I hope.” 

** He is all good- 
ness to me,” Cla- 
rissa answered, 
gravely, casting 
down her eyes as 
she spoke; and 
Austin Lovel knew 
that the marriage 
which had given his 
sister Arden Court 
had heen no love- 
mate. 

They talked for 
some time—talked 
of the old days 
when they had been 
together at Arden ; 
but of the years 
that made the story 
of his life Austin 
Lovel spoke very 
little. 

**T have always 
been an unlucky 
beggar,” he said, 
in his careless way. 
“'There’s very little 
use in going over 
eld ground. Some 
men never get fair- 
ly on the high-road 
of life. ‘They-spend 
their existence 
wading across swamps, and scrambling through 
bushes, and never reach any particular point 
at the end. My career has been that sort of 
thing.” 

‘*But you are so young, Austin,” pleaded 
Clarissa, ‘‘ and may do so much yet.” 

He shook his head with an air of hopelessness 
that was half indifference. 

‘* My dear child, I am neither a Raffaelle nor 
a Doré,” he said, ‘‘and I'd need be one or the 
other to redeem my past. But so long as I can 
pick up enough to keep the lithe woman yonder 
and the bairns, and get a decent cigar and an 
honest bottle of Bordeaux, I'm content. Am- 
bition departed from me ten years ago.” 

“Oh, Austin, I can’t bear to hear you say that! 
With your génins you onght to do so much.: I 
wish you would be friends with my husband, and 
that he could be of use to you.” 

“My dear Clarissa, put that idea out of your 
mind at once and forever. ‘There can be no 
such thing as friendship between Mr. Granger 
and me. Do you remember what Samuel John- 
son said about some one’s distaste for clean linen 
—‘ And I, Sir, have no passion for it!’ I con- 
fess to having no’ passion for respectable people. 
I am very glad to hear Mr. Granger is a good 
husband ;_ but he’s mucli too respectable a citizen 
for my acquaintance.” 

Clarissa sighed: there was a prejudice here, 
even if Daniel Granger could have been induced 
to think kindly of his brother-in-law. 

** Depend upon it, the Prodigal Son had a hard 
time of it after the fatted calf had been eaten, 
Clary, and wished himself back among the swine. 
Do you think, however lenient his father might 
be, that his brother and the friends of the family 
spared him? lis past was thrown in his face, 
you may be sure. I dare say he went back to his 
evil ways after a year or so. Good people main- 
tain their monopoly of virtue by making the re- 
pentant sinner’s life.a burden to him.” 
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Clarissa spoke of his wife presently. 

‘¢ You must introduce me to her, Austin. She 
took me for a stranger just now, and I did not 
undeceive her.” 

‘*Yes, I'll introduce you. There’s not much 
in common between you; but she'll be very 
proud of your acquaintance. She looks upon 
my relations as an exalted race of beings, and 
myself as a kind of fallen angel. You mustn’t 
be too hard upon her, Clary, if she seems not 
quite the sort of woman you would have chosen 
for your sister-in-law. She has been a good wife 
to me, and she was a good daughter to her drunk- 
en old father, one of the greatest scamps in Lon- 
don, who used to get his bread—or rather his gin 
—by standing for Count Ugolino and Cardinal 
Wolsey, or any thing grim and gray and aqui- 
line-nosed in the way of patriarchs. The girl 
Bessie was a model too in her time; and it was in 
Jack Redgrave’s painting-room—the pre-Raph- 
aelite fellow who paints fearfully-and-wonderful- 
ly-made women with red hair and angular arms 
—I first met her. Jack and I were great chums 
at that time—it. was just-after I sold out—and I 
used to paint at his rooms. - I was going in for 
painting just then with a great spurt, having noth- 
ing but my brush to liye upon.’ ‘You can guess 
the rest. As Be’sie was a very pretty girl, and 
neither she nor I had a.sixpence wherewith to 
bless ourselves, of course we fell in loge with eagh 
other. Poor little thing, how pretty she u ) 
look in those days, standing on Jack’s movable 
platform, with her hair falling loose about her 
face, and a heap of primroses held up in her pet- 
ticoat !—such a patient, plaintive look in the sweet 
little mouth, as much as to say, ‘I’m very tired 
of standing here; but I’m only a model, to be 
hired for eighteen pence an hour; go on smoking 
your cigars, and talking your slangy talk about 
the turf and the theatres, gentlemen. I count 





for nothing.’ Poor little patient soul! she was so 
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all, who have been so kind to him. Heaven 
knows what would have become of us last winter 
if it hadn’t been for your generosity.” 

Clarissa laid her hand upon Bessie Lovel’s lips. 

**You mustn’t talk of generosity between my 
brother and me,” she said: ‘‘all I have in the 
world is at his service. And now let me see my 
nephews, please; and then I must run away.” 

‘The nephews were produced ; the boy Clarissa 
had seen, and another of smaller growth—pale- 
faced, bright-eyed little fellows. They too had 
been subjected to the infliction of soap and water 
and hair-brushes, clean pinafores, and so on, since 
Mrs. Granger’s arrival. 

- She knelt down and kissed them both with 
real motherly tenderness, thinking of her own 
darling, and the difference between his fortunes 
and theirs; and then, after a warm caress, she 
slipped a napoleon into each little warm hand, 
“*to buy toys,” and rose to depart. : 

**T must hurry away now, Austin,” she said ; 
“but I shall come again very soon, if I may. 
Good-by, dear, and God bless you.” 

The embrace that followed was a very fervent 
one. ‘It had been sweet to meet again after so 
many years, and it was hard to leave him so soon 
—to Jeave him with the conviction that his life 
was a wreck. But Clarissa had'no time to lin- 
ger, . ‘The thought of the baby in the Luxem- 
bose Gardens had been distracting her for ever 

‘Tong: | ‘Tliese stolen meetings must needs be 
short. ; 

She looked at her watch when she got back to 
the street, and found, to her horror, that she had 
been very nearly an hour away from the nurse 
and her charge.* ‘The carriage was waiting at 
the’ gate, and she had to encounter the full fire 
of her servants’ gaze as she crossed the road and 
went into the gardens. Yes, there was the baby’s 
blue velvet pelisse resplendent at the end of an 


night. 





avenue. Clarissa walked quickly to meet him. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN.—“IT WAS HER BROTHER AUSTIN.” 


helpless and so friendless,; Clary. I think my love 
for. her, was something:like the compassion one 
feels for some young feeble bird that has fallen out 
of its nest. So we.iwere married:one morning ; 
and for. some. time lived ‘in‘lodgings at Putney, 


Count Ugolino and two bony:boys, Bessie’s broth- 
ers, who looked:as if:the count had been acting 
up to his character with too gteat a fidelity. Ugo- 
lino himself would come prowling out of a Satur- 
day afternoon to borrgw the wherewithal to pay 
his week’s lodging, loathe ‘should be cast.out into 
the. streets at nightfall ;:-and it was a common 
thing for one of the bony boys,to appear at break- 
fast-time with a duplicate of his father’s coat, 
pledged: overnight for drink, and .without: the 


his honorable vocation. In short, [think itavas 


my own entanglements that drove me to seek my 
fortunes on‘the other side of the world.” : 

Austin, Lovel opened one of the doors, and 
called his wife. 

‘*Come here, Bessie; I’ve a pleasant:surprise 
for you.” 

Mrs. Lovel appeared quickly in answer to this 
summons. She had changed her morning. dress 
for a purple silk, which -was smartly: trimmed, 
but by no means fresh ; and she had dressed her 
hair, and refreshed her complexion by.a liberal 
application of violet powder. ‘She had a: look 
which can only be described.as ‘‘ flashy”—a look 
that struck Clarissa unpleasantly in spite of her- 
self. 

Tier expressions of surprise did not sound quite 
so natural as they might have-done, for. she had 
been listening at the folding-doors during a con- 
siderable part of the interview; but she seemed 
really delighted by Mrs. Granger’s condescension, 
and she kissed that lady with much affection. 

**T’m sure I do feel proud to know any rela- 





tion of Austin’s,” she said, ‘‘and you most: of 


where I used to suffer.considerable affliction from 


means of redeeming which he could:not pursue, 


as much.the affliction of the Ugoliiio familyas* 


‘*My darling!” she cried. ‘‘Has he been 
waiting for his mamma? I hope he has not been 
tired of the gardens, nurse ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, he have been tired,” replied 
Mrs. Brobson, with an outraged air. ‘There 


age amused. for an hour at a stretch; and in a 
east wind, too! It’s right down cutting at that 
‘corner.” | : 

‘* Why didn’t you take him home in the car- 
riage, nurse? It would have been better than 
running any risk of his catching cold.” 

‘* What, and leave you without a conveyance, 
ma’am? I couldn’t have done that!” 

‘*T was detained longer than I expected to 
stay. Oh, by-the-bye, you need not mention. to 
-Miss: Granger that I have been making a call. 
The*people I have been to see are—are in hum- 
ble citcumstances ; and I don’t want her to know 
‘nny thing:about it.” 

‘*T-hope I know my duty, ma’am,” replied 
Mrs.:Brobson, stiffly.. That hour’s parading in 
the. gardens, without any relief from her subor- 
dinate, had soured her temper, and inclined her 
to look with unfavorable eyes upon the conduct 
.of her. mistress. Clarissa felt that she had ex- 
cited the suspicion of-her: servant, and that all 
her future meetings with her brother. would in- 
-volve as much-plotting and planning as would 
serve for the ripéning ofa. political conspiracy. : 


? 





THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 
: See illustration on ‘page 701. 

=" Oe to our mountains, and you will see 
i that bears are still found there ; and more, 
that our flocks do not suffer, and that the vil- 
lagers are on the best of terms with their hairy 
neighbors. I know of one instance, at least, 


where Master Bruin was regularly installed as 





the friend of the family.” 





ain’t much in these gardens to keep a baby of his’ 





The speaker was a peasant of the Jura Mount- 
ains, who was rehearsing his adventures around 
the camping fire at night to a party of hunts- 
men, who had expressed themselves skeptical as 
to the existence of any wolves in Central Europe 
apart from those that remained uneaten in the 
collection at the Jardin des Plantes. ‘‘A story! 
a story!” exclaimed the auditors, who scented 
in the old man’s words a new tale. 

“Yes, a true story, as can be proved by the 
whole country round,” resumed the peasant, 
nothing loath. ‘I was living in a cottage in 
the heart of the Jura, far from any habitation, 
and surrounded by a few fields of potatoes, rye, 
and barley, beyond which the forest of dark pines 
formed ‘a belt. which extended up to the zone of 
the rhododendrons. What I am going to tell you 


‘happened years ago, in the first part of Decem- 


ber. It had snowed all night and part of the 
morning; but I was obliged to go to the next 
town on business in spite of the weather. I lost 
no time, for I was anxious to be home before 
I had walked fast, for the sun was al- 
most down, when suddenly, not a hundred steps 
from my cottage, I stopped short on seeing fa- 
mniliar tracks on the snow. 

** ¢ Well, well!’ said I, ‘here is a fellow who 
has nothing to eat at home, and has come to 
sponge on his neighbors, I shall not invite hin 
to supper, ‘that’s certain.’ 

‘You must think that there were in the house 
three boys, four girls, and my wife. I went into 


‘the house, and as soon as supper was over, while 


= wife was putting the youngsters to bed, I 
told her the story.” My eldest boy heard me, 
and said, ‘Father, perhaps that is the bear that 
has been prowling all the fall about the pasture. 
I have never seen him, but the cottager in the 
chalet above us has, and has warned me that he 
was after our cows.” ° 

** This visit troubled me a little, not that there 
was any great dan- 
ger, for our bears 
are not savage, but 
because the chil- 
dren’ might be 
frightened. So the 
next morning I 
looked again for 
the tracks, and 
found them close 
by the threshold of 
the door. I warn- 
ed my wife to look 
after the little ones, 
| and went to work. 

Three days passed 
without seeing any 
thing more of our 
visitor, when, you 
can judge of my 
astonishment, on 
opening the barn 
door to feed the 
cows, I saw on a 
bed of litter a bear 
‘apparently - about 
two years old, gaz- 
ing at me with his 
small eyes as calm- 
ly as if he had paid 
in advance for his 
lodging. I ran to 
the: stable and 
seized a pitchfork, 
my gun being out 
of reach, for I was 
not quite sure of 
my lodger’s good 
intentions. Not 
wishing to wakemy 
family, who were 
still asleep, I took 
care to make no 
noise, and hastily 
looked round to 
see if the cattle 
were safe. Not only were they all there, but 
perfectly quiet, not seeming to suspect the neigh- 
bor .who had passed the night so. near them, 
sthough these beasts are so terrified at the pres- 
ence. of the wolves that they act as if they were 
mad when one is in the neighborhood. 

**T returned to the barn with my pitchfork in 
my hand, and on turning the corner saw my 
lodger leisurely making his way toward the for- 
est. Having no fire-arms, and, moreover, no 
cause of complaint against him except for his want 
of ceremony, I did not think fit to disturb him. 

** As my wife trembled like a leaf at the very 
name of a bear, I did not say a word to her of 
the morning’s adventure ;. but, wishing to carry 
my gun to the next town, I told my eldest boy, 
who was a stout lad, that I had seen the bear 
again aboutithe house, but that he was a young 
one, and not dangerous. I returned at night, 
and, after supper, carefully locked all the doors. 
The next morning I had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that. my lodger had passed the night else- 
where; but if he had not slept in his bed, it was 
only because he could not get in, for his tracks 
on the snow showed that he had several times 
made the circuit of the barn. 

“The next day wes a holiday. I told the 
children not to wander far from the house, and 
they passed the day playing in the fields under 
the care of their elder brother. . At four o’clock 
they-came home. We were all assembled in the 
kitchen; my wife was preparing supper, three 
of the older children were helping her, the others 
were playing around the stove, and I was seated 
at the, corner of the fireside making a basket, 
when suddenly the door was gently pushed open, 
and in walked my lodger of the barn, the bear, 
in person. My wife, uttering a cry of terror, 
sprang to her feet, and let fall the basket of po- 
tatoes, which rolled on the ground; the children 
clung to my pantaloons; my eldest son did not 





stir, but seized a pruning-hook and looked at me, 
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while I grasped a pick, which chanced to be with- 
in reach. 

‘‘For a few instants he looked around the 
room with more astonishment than ferocity ; 
then, taking a step forward, he smelled of the 
potatoes that strewed the floor, took a single one, 
and ate it, looking at us with a satisfied air. 
Spying a door that opened into the entrance to 
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the barn, he advanced to it, looked at the ladder 
that was planted there, considered it a few mo- 
ments, and then slowly climbed and disappeared 
through the trap-door. I followed him noise- 
lessly, and saw him carefully arranging the cut 
straw in the place which he had occupied two 
days before. 


““The whole thing had happened so naturally, 
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and the bear had shown himself so friendly and 
easily satisfied, seeing that he had contented 
himself with one potato, that we determined to 
let him alone; and at daybreak he set out for 
the forest, to return the next day punctually at 
four o’clock. This time we had put a piece of 
bread and some boiled potatoes “near the door. 
He ate them with an air of great satisfaction, 


afraid; then, after his modest supper, betaking 
himself to his bed in the barn. At the first fine 
spring weather he disappeared. My son saw 
him twice in the pasture. 
never would return to us, and were sorry to lose 
him; but at the end of autumn, in a blinding 
snow-storm, we heard the kitchen door shake, 
and on opening it there stood our good bear, 
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but not without first looking at us as if to ask 
og then climbed the ladder and went to his 
bed. 

‘*From this time the bear continued our daily 
visitor through the whole winter, becoming every 
day more familiar, stopping and seating himself 
in the kitchen, where my wife and children be- 
came accustomed ta see him without being 


7 


who was received, I had almost said, with open 
arms, and who seemed equally delighted to see 
us again, He sat down by the fireside, dried 
his paws, and, looking complacently at his 
steaming coat, seemed to say, ‘'This is famous! 
you are good people, and, for my part, 1 am an 
honest bear!’ 

‘*Por several years he returned punctually, 


| out he often followed me; 
We thought that he | 


| nothing but what ws 


| the fireside remained en} 
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and all the people round about came to our 
house to make his acquaintance. When I went 
or, if he saw me set 
out for the next village, he would go with me as 
far as the little bri across the brook that 
formed the boundary of the forest, and wait 
there for me to return. He was the best of 
friends and companions, for he was not trouble- 


some, never spoke ill of his neighbors, and took 
given him. One winter 
he did not appear; his place in the barn and at 

y. We heard that a 
hunter had killed a bear near the little bridge 
across the brook, and the news filled us with sor- 
row, for we knew that it must be he whom we had 
all learned to regard as the friend of the family.” 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mus. R. W. Saxperson, Poppenhausen Insti- 
tute, College Point, N. Y., has had a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine since February, 1859, em- 
ployed, without repairs, in sewing all materials, 
from. triple beaver to Nansook (ten -years in 
dress-making). It is now used for instructing 
pupils in the Institute.—[ Com. ] 





Forrion APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN CHEM- 
ists. —P. H. Matmsten, Professor of Chemistry 
and Medicine at Serafimer Hospital, Stockholm, 
writes, ‘*I have tested Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 
Hair Renewer, and can say that it will beautifully 
restore gray hair to its natural color.”—[Com.] 





Broxpr.—By dampening the face with cold water, 
after the first ore of the Perstan Spray, an 
again rubb ry with a towel, detection is absolute- 
ly defied.—[Com.} 





Buenerr’s Kausston, for bites of Mosquitoes and 
other insects, neutralizes the poison.—{Com.] 














Coryine Wurr..—B 
vented ry oe! Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the mepement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
G. SCHIRMER’S 


New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 


over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music, Subscribers residing in New York City 
and henge F. ~ have the music delivered at their res- 
idences. d or call for Circulars. 


FANS. 


TIFFANY & C0,, 


UNION SQUARE, 


NOW OFFER A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
FANS, FINE LACE TOPS, WITH CARVED 
PEARL STICKS, INLAID WITH GOLD AND 
COLORS. SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


H ALR, — HUMAN, HAIR. SWITCHES 


ay : NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2X oz., onl 
28 inches long, weight 24 0z., only Hy 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retalls, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 


Containin 








251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of sample and - 
m4 ty p' ple and price, or by ex. 


NILSSON BOUQUET, | 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rocuzster, N. Y., and 
335 Broapway (Room 18), New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 


Sume, and is in every respect superior 
Jor TOILET USE. 














ICKES’ 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotte’s Torte Giyorrime Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
W ash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

ples and chappi yarranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo tr, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


$25 








A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. mi 8. M. SPENCER, Brattieboro, Vt. 


$990 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No ts. 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 





Lindseys, Cambrics, 
: at the Wamsutta 
amsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings and 


Sheetings.: We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 
in all cases appear with this notice. ae ; 


Geri Mills.. } 
XC —_ ; oO =\ 


New Bevvorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 





It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches-for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jr., Agent. 





E. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


>» THE AMERICUS CLUB 
tf =Ne 














: »\ BOUQUET, 
“\\ The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 

IHLANG IHLANG, 
p &e., &c., &., &. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 





Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Cardigan Jackets, 
Shirts, Collars, 
Drawers, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS & 6O., 


No. 637 Broadway. 





ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


EMLO'S Modern Watch Repairer’s Guide. Price 
$125. A. Wittrams & Co., Publishers, Boston. 












to the 






Removes tarnish quickly, without { goods. 
Jewelers, Draggists, Grove tt &c. 8. Mitt 


Sole Proprietor, 65 Liberty Btreet, NYe Send stamp for sample. 

Gr HORACE WATERS 
A eat Offer.— is broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 












Som 


THE EASIEST WAY IS BEST. 


To send fire and sword through the bowels of the land would be scarcely 
more cruel than it is to tear and wreck the delicate and sensitive membranes 
and tissues of the discharging organs with a convulsing purgative. No medic- 
inal preparation at present known so completely, permanently, and painlessly 
relieves constipation as 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and b 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIV. 


est Music School in the counti 
ATE AND 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 








gives the features atruly oriental beauty and 
ssion. It at once preserves and effectually 


Is every where elicited at the wonderful parity of tone im. 
parted to the complexion by the use of DEVERNA’S PERSIAN 
SPRAY. It gi 

softness of expre: 7 

eradicates Pimples, Moth-Patches, and Tan, and allimpurities 
of the skin. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores. 


STARR & MARCUS, 
No. 22 JOHN ST. 
(UP. STAIRS), N. ¥., 
* MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


‘GORHAM MFG COMPANY'S — 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 
gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently com- 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as- 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de- 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin- 
ery and method of manufac- 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
925-1000. 


Pall Importations. 


Paris Dress Trimmings, : 

Rich Ribbons and Cravats, 
Laces and Embroideries, 

Velvets and Velvet Ribbons, 
Bonnets and Round Hats, 

Children’s Furnishing Goods. 
In this space we call attention to only the headings 
of the icles comprised in our stock. These goods 
are of our own importation, the designs are new and 


original, and we offer them at prices which can not 
fail to be satisfactory to our patrons. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


827 Broadway, New York, 
Between 12th and 13th Sts. 


R. H. MACY. 


We are now and shall be receiving throughout the 
season our goods oye atom’ 
DIRECT from LONDON, 
DIRECT from PARIS 














FOURTEENTH STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE 
TRADE- MARK. 


§ ! 
“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,’ 
A NEW ‘ARTICLE, 

Invented and manufac 
tured exclusively by the- 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
\ being superior to flan- 
\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
\\ in shape, and will not 
\ shrink nor change in 

color from washing. 

ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of 

Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 

ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
‘oods: le in this country, and fully equal to the best 

fiand-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


prices. ; 
Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. is 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


BLEES 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 


















NO 


struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circa- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED LY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 


: 623 Broadway, N.Y. 


APID RECKONING, or the Art of Perform- 
R ing Arithmetical Calculations almost instantane- 
ously. Any one can learn and aj ply. The famous 
“ Lightning Calculator’s” exhititions (game system) 
were the marvel of thousands. Secret was lately sold 
for $1. In book form, enlarged, only 25 cts. 













JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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 ©HE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appeesanee, bril- 
Jiant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Miohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above, 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LADY'S TRGUSSEAU “S” 


FOR $250. 


6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 25..$13 50 
6 Linen ad peaces «--@ 4 75.. 28 50 











1 Bridal Set (8 pieces)............ccccccccee 20 00 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers..........@ 2 25.. 13 50 
6 “ Linen SC  sctcosqeooG 8 WO... 21 OO 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts...... ecccee @ 22.. 675 
& Tucked ‘ Me giaveane ----@ 300.. 900 
ee” e 66. gctectcccc@: 8 0s. 1000 
1 Under Skirt.......... Seeccsovecccocssosce 6 50 
83 Muslin Night Dresses 4 50.. 13 50 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 5 75...17 25 
8 Embr'd - o “« .@ 9 00.. 27 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d........ @ 700.. 14 00 
PC COVE cece echepacicesad @ 500.. 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 47%5.. 950 
1 “< ek eerecey parry - 750 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
tar FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -@ 

4a~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe U.& 
Wheeler & Wilson 00 85.00 
New Singer - -« 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - « 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
po _ labor in any of the above named 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 


me. and made out! 

ed States and 
rporate names of the Companies manu- 
achines. FRED, SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The WiLson SEWING MACHINES are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ee 
DoeasTS 


POWDER 


Is rapidly ing ions for p ; 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years, Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, &c., 
and fs in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Mannfactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 

PR A NG CHROMO, “Bouquet of Moss Roses,” 
pipe. ziven gratis to every subscriber to the 
ns jam larged “Star-Spangled Banner” for 1872, equal 
bb PRE 75 cts. a year, $ months for 10 cts. Speci- 
= EK. Address BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 

free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 


to $10 per day. Two entirel 
% V new articles, salable as 
-_ Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


PAD A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$495 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 























A. T. STEWART & C0. 


are offering 
A Large Assortment of 
PARI: AND BERLIN MADE SUITS IN SILKS, 
POPLIN, SATINE AND VELVET FABRICS, 
HANDSOMELY TRIMMED AND VERY 
---CH AND UPWARD. 
Richly Embroidered Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth 
SACQUES AND POLONAISES, 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, MUFFS, &c., 
at very attractive prices. 
RICH LACES. 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
From $50 each upward. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
PARIS-MADE HATS, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, &c., &c. 
Very choice and elegant 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S PARIS AND LONDON 
MADE DRESSES, 
IN VELVET, SILK, POPLIN, &c., 
Most tastefully and stylishly trimmed. 
An immense stock of 
FALL AND WINTER SILKS, 
Cloth Colors, with 
VELVETS TO MATCH, 
At Unusually Low Prices. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons, &c., &c., 
Forming the LARGEST, CHOICEST, & CHEAPEST 
ASSORTMENT in this city. 
A visit of inspection is requested. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


GRAND EXPOSITION, 
of 
SUITS AND GARMENTS. 


VELVETS IN ALL THE CLOTH SHADES. 


NOVELTIES IN LONG AND SQUARE 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


““CHOSSON’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES.” 





CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, OVERCOATINGS. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

Now open, a large and attractive assortment of 
Satins, Damasks, Cachemire Moquets. ‘Broche Sat- 
ins,” Figured and Plain Silk Terries, Cotelaines, Striped 
S. & W. Pekinades, Satines, Chintzes, Cretonnes. Lace 
and Nottingham Curtains in choice designs. Mirrors, 
Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c., Wholesale and 
Retail. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
The Newest Styles and Designs in 
FINE CARPETS, 
From the most celebrated European manufacturers, 
now arriving by every steamer. 

Aubusson, Axminster, Turkey, and Smyrna Carpets, 
some entire for rooms, in a variety of sizes. Moquette, 
Axminster, Tournay, and Royal Wiltons, Velvets, and 
English Body Brussels, and Tapestry Carpets, in a great 
variety of private patterns. English and American 
Oilcloths, all at Lowest Market Prices, Wholesale and 

etail. : 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive, 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





WORD TO THOSE WHO WISH 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
Sell Nast’s Almanac and other desirable publications 
that every person will buy. For further particulars, 
inquire of or address 
Care Harper & Broruess, 381 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Re. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
EEN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa, Army Guns, Revolvy- 








ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
- atterns is to furnish cut pap-r patterns of cvery de- 
scription, and for every size, at a ™>derate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be -asil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro « Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of ¢hc ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 

ig over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
oom, In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no img eo an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: 'The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, —* embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
‘act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. ress 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THE 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 











Harper's PERIODICALs. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE, Hagper’s WEEKLY, or Harper's Ba- 
zak, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Sor Four Dollars, 


Harper’s Magazine, One Year. ....$4 00 
Harper's WeEKLy, One Year. .... 400 
Harpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazagz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 

AGAZINE 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGgaztnr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Tres FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOnICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _— 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprv To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tk NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTIKR BEING PRINTED ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTEKN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... S'S 
TRAINED HOUSE DRUESS................0.- * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... — oS 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ « 38 



















TRAINED STREET SUIT..... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING S “ 49 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT... “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

i eS “ 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SA 

BON iia oiddakea cdadidadssendcnsdéveesenss 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ a ee 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK waa * Et 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... < 


£0 15 PORES OIE) 0000... nscciccccccccccvecsessss 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
D FORTE Oi daiccsacocveddcccccsccesscecs sce “2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WOGUM ON ctdadicacachedaddacchedadqseqdeaaa = = 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
ACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “© 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years old) = 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-...-.eeeeeeseees “ 38 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 85 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
SU nod sc adden cdnatsandsssnnkccstgnaenia eo 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ * 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ 7~* @ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years Old)... ..cccrcscccccccccesccecce tt 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
) eens will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE RISE_AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE.. With a full Account of the Bombardment, 

~Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 
uRoxeE Frrrives, an Eye-Witness of the Events de- 
scribed, Editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” “‘ Harper's Phrase-Book,” &c. With a Map 
of Paris and Portraits from Original Photographs. 
Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuarg.ius Krnesiey. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. Ro.rs, A.M., former 
ly Head Master of the High- School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Editor of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
Poem. By Eaxt Lyrron. 12mo, Cloth, Ilumin- 
ated, $1 75. ote 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 


self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





JOSHUA MARVEL. By B.L. Farszon. 8vo, Paper, 
40 cents. (Just Ready.) 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” ‘The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wiiram Brack, 
Author of ‘Love or Marriage?” “Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS by the Author of *‘ John 
alifax :” 
OLIVE. — OGILVIES. —THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY. —JOHN HALIFAX. — AGATHA’'S 
HUSBAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuartrs Grapon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwe.u. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





re as Harrre & Brotners will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


gw Harrer’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 





Siz Cents in postage stamps, 
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FACETIZ. — ‘ 


’ Aw old traveler tells a 
roe tough story about 


with his dog, where he 
could find nothing to eat, 
and had to cut off the dog’s 
tail, which ‘he boiled for 
himself, and afterward gave 
the dog the bone!» We 
would rather borrow a hun- 
dred dollars than believe 
that story. 





—_o—_ 
How many pease are there 
in a pint?—Only one p, 
surely. 








pr Ea + at SE 

This is the way a reporter 
out in Michigan puts it: 
“Some brute—a fiend in 
human shape, who may 
claim lineage from Dar- 
win’s ancestors, no doubt, 
but has not advanced suffi- 
ciently in the plane of. hu- 
manity to be worthy cf the 
name of man; a dastard, a 
villain ; the vocabulary fails 
to furnish words sufficient- 
ly expressive to convey,our 
contempt for the rascal— 
deliberately broke down a 
little tree on the upper part 
of Genesee Street yester- 
day.” ; 

When is an umbrella Jike 


a cook’s perquisites ?— 
When it’s dripping. 


aommguaniiadednibe 

A Vermonter has invent- 
ed a new and cheap plan 
for boarding. One of his 
boarders. mesmerizes the 
rest, and then eats a hearty 
meal, the. mesmerized be- 
ing satisfied from sympa- 
thy. 

What is it you can take 
without hands ?—A hint. 


—_——@—_—. 

“Tf I am stuck up, I’m 
not proud,” as the butterfly 
said when pinned to the 







LADIES’ LUGGAGE. 


side of the show-case, Lapy. “Now, Parker, are you Sure you have got All? Twenty-four Packages, I think you told me?” 


Pees nds ca , 

Nervovs.—Mrs. Parting- 
ton was induced to go to a 
circus the other evening. 
She never means to set foot in one again. The extortions some of the 
performers threw themselves into quite upset her. 


WBE ines “Ene Dus 

Tux Greatest Bork ry Creation—The Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
coemiennioas 

A Crack Suot,—It is stated that two-thirds of the women in lunatic 


asylums in America are the wives of farmers. It would seem from this 
that the Americah agriculturist is not a good husbandman. 





jE OE RS 
A Tax No ont Likes—Attacks on one’s pocket. 
——_—_>—_—_— 
A tailor has just invented a new-fashioned coat: it has neither seam 
nor opening. ‘To get into it you have to crawl out of your trowsers. 
SSS ed 
A Carita. Bustnrss—Lending money. 


aiacrgnaiiptaoneneine 
Can you draw a tooth with a linseed-meal (or any other) poultice ? or, 
failing that, can a quid of tobacco be considered a sovereign remedy ? 


ooo 

When do miners resemble a rowing club ?—When they rest on their ores. 

————_—.——_— 

A Brooklyn mother advised her daughter to oil her hair, and fainted 
flat away when that candid damsel replied, ‘‘ Oh no, ma; it spoils the gen- 
tlemen’s vests!” 

—_—~<—_—_— 
Ixsuntous PerrumeE To A Beautiru, Woman—The essence of thyme. 
—————_—_. 
The last thing out in newspaper obituary notices we find in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, where the parents of a three-year-old boy lament that— 
** All within this home is lonely, 
Every one is sad to-day ; 
For our darling little toady 

Has forever passed away.” 

“Darling little toady” is new and good. 
a 

Tur Gratrtvpr or Anrwats.—The sheep is in the habit of recognizing 


and returning the services conferred on it by its master. If he gives it a 
cote, it gives him a coat in return, 


—_—_»——-—— 
Why is a moth fluttering round a candle like a man getting off a horse ? 
—Because they are both going to a-light. 


SEL a PT 
Bornowep Acczents—When music lends its charms, 


a oe 
Goop Brenryo.ence—A lemon-ade society. 


ne eee Se oe 


— 





SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS (Espectatty PRracticaL JoKERs). 


Directly Slowbury was “‘ Engaged,” he received every Post Apronfuls of Ad- 
vertisements and Tradesmen’s Circulars, and Letters (apparently) from enterprising 
Upholsterers, as if the Fact was known all over Town! The Annoyance, to one 
of his Sensitive and Retiring Nature, may be Imagined! 


‘But before arriving at the lake shore 





NEAT THING IN COLLARS. 
DESIGNED FOR THE GENT OF THE PERIOD. 


The following lines, which were sent us for publica- 
tion in.-the Bazar, are quite worthy of the Poet of 
Sierra Flat, and so good that we can_ not withhold 
them from our ‘readers, though we doubt whether 
they were intended for precisely this department: 

LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING THE DEVIL'S 

LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
As I rode out one bright clear day 
Some rocks and water to survey ' 
At length we came to the lake shore . 
Where snakes were wont to rattle in days of yore 


I was accompaniéd by two x 
By my dear mother and brother our cicerone through 


We overtook some passengers more 


They were the elite away from town 
Clad in gray blue black or brown 
And-long with. us they then did ride 
To Minawaughkin by the lake side 


And when our horses we did tether 
Then to the lake.all went together 
Where ‘we couldsgee the surging waves 
As they dashed long from caye to cave 


Several canoes were laying by 

And the wind and water so very high 
That no one then did venture out 
With hook or spear to catch the trout 


The rocks lay piled all round so deep 

Way up the bluffs so very steep 

That a grand but solemn sight twas to behold 
Such great huge masses up so bold 


Twas up three hundred feet or more 

Our eyes were stretched bove the lake shore 
To take a view of yon towering height 
Before departing from the sight 


But whats remarkable no inlet to this lake as yet is ZZ 
found . 


Also no visible outlet above around or underground 77 


And yet the water is so very pure and clear 
Still not an Indian of the woods will ever venture here 


This lake is three miles long and one mile wide 
But. fathomless in the middle and shallow at the sides 
And the bluffs are dotted oer with pines 

Hedged in as: tight as wedges 

Which look most beautifully 

All scattered mong the ledges 


aN ts Se 
How To MAKE AN Impresston—By dint of persever- 
ance. 
ener nen tee 


Why are books your best friends ?—Because you can 


shut them up without offending them. , 


ecvamere se FER 
Which of the plagues of Egypt is most like ahat?— could Read as well as I do now : 
t Jounny. “Aw! but yow’d a Defferent Taycher to wot we’m got 


Darkness which may be felt. 


ANOLE 
Gl oa N 


i “Do .you cast thi 
here 2?” inquired a Yankee 
the other day, as he saun- 
tered into ‘a foundry and 


s ee addressed . the _ propri 
pone Stare aie c=“ You cast ail’ kinds ot 


things .in iron, eh?” w. 

b q the next query. ig 

“Ce: ly. Don’t you 

{Vt iV see that it is our business 2” 

“a9 - _ “ Ah; well, cast a shadow, 
eS I[! will you?” 

He was cast out, and re- 

tr i Hi) ferred to a brass foundry. 

4 4 














1c ee 


Chl 
r 


“st 


Is a lamp at any time in 
a bad temper 2—Yes ; When 
it is put out. 








———~—____. 

The following notice is 
stuck up on-a bridge at 
Denver, in Colorado: “No 
vehicle drawn. by more 
than one animal is allowed 
to cross this bridge in op- 
posite directions at thesame 
time.” This is concise and 
comprehensible. Weshould 
be inclined to append to it. 
“This notice, drawn up by 
more than a donkey, is to 
be pected up at both ends 
of the bridge simultancous- 
ly at different times.” 

>. 

Is there any connection 
between a retailer of stale 
jokes and a stock-broker? 
—Yes; for they both deal 
in fun-dead property, 


val 
gh 


>. 

An examiner says that re- 
cently a candidate for goy- 
ernment employ was given 
an essay upon the“ Horse— 
his Uses to Man, and his 
Qualities.” He wrote, “The 
horse is very diligent and 
rapacity ; he knows his sta- 
bles, and he knows his mas- 
ter, as well as any animal 
agoin’.” 

_»—. 

QuEry.—What is the cir- 
cumference of the waste of 
time? : 


An Awkwarp Qvrstiox, 


PARKER (in despair). “And there was Twenty-four, Ma’am; but I’ve Counted Three Times over up to Twenty-three, and even ¢hat won’t make Twenty-four !” —Never wound any one’s 


feelings unnecessarily. Re- 
spect all honest prejudices, 
, For example, if, at supper, 
you have a lady under your charge whose principles you know to be de- 
cidedly teetotal, abstain from asking her whether she will take some tip- 


By-cake. ‘ 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 
IMPROVED FROM MODERN AUTHORITIES, 


Be you-to others kind and true, 

As you’d have others, be to you, 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate’er you would not like again; 
But if-men do and say to you 

That which is neither kind nor true, 
Take a good stick, and say to men, 
“Don’t say or do that same again.” 


Bae Ss neo bd 
Tue most Lixery Tne To BEcomE a. Woman—Why, 2 little girl. 
pa ah. satel 


OUR MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A SIMPLE, guileless thing, aged fifty-two or thereabouts. In comfort- 
& able circumstances, with dark, flashing eyes. Wishes to correspond 
with a gentleman in an official capacity, with a not immoderate appetite. 
Address Editor, or whistle twice down area. 
A CHILD of impulse—at present in.trouble—would like to be provided 
for liberally. ‘ No objection to a widow in the public line, as he knows 
a good deal about bars. Address to Editor, or to Old Boston Road, large 
house on right, going north. ; 
A FOREIGN nobleman, recently out at-Elba, is anxious to meet with 
a comfortable home, with stimulating dict. Has the noblest senti- 
ments, and wears paper collars. Carte with Editor. 
A YOUNG and lovely creature, with several thousands. Golden hair, 
well educated and connected, lovable and father jolly disposition. 
Has heen vaccinated, and would make an affectionate wife. Strange to 
say, none of the above qualities have been observed by any one but the 
advertiser. 
if AM young and handsome, bien ¢levé ; use several languages as a rule, 
good and bad. Have been transported frequently, and enjoyed my- 
yas very much. The highest references from the Mayor—if he will give 
em. 
———_~<+--— 


Tne “ Lay” or THe Burerar—“ I know a bank.” 


pecan ais 
Tur “ Bie Insry” or AMErtosa—Ingenuity. 





SINCERE, IF NOT FLATTERING. 


Scnoot-Mistress. “ Johnny, I’m Ashamed of you! When I was your Age I 


9 
yo 






































